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The Week. 


THE public debt, according to a statement by Secretary McCulloch, 
amounted on the first of the present month to $2,757,253,275 85, divided | 
into $1,108,662,641 80 bearing interest in coin, $1,289,156 
interest in lawful money, and $357,906,969 not bearing interest. 
Of lega!-tender notes in circulation there are $685,236,269 ; of fractional | 
currency, $25,750,060. The amount of coin in the Treasury is $35,33s,- 
000, and of currency, $81,402,000. 
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Tue Board of Visitors to the United States Military 
West Point, after attending the annual examination of that institution, 
have made their report. They were abundantly satisfied with the pro- 
ficiency of the cadets as soldiers, but in point of scholarship find them 
not distinguished above the pupils of any first-rate educational estab- 
lishment. 


distinctness in their replies, and “frequent and inexcusable errors of 


pronunciation and of grammatical construction.” The Board, as an aid 
to their inspection, resolved to call upon the Superintendent and the 


several members of the Academic staff for views and suggestions touch- | 


ing the management and needs of the Academy. They were obstruct- 
ed, and to some extent defeated, in this design, by the action of the 


Superintendent, Brigadier-General Cullum, who insisted that his staff | 
should communicate with the Board through himself. This interfer- | 

. | 
ence was not tolerated without protest and an appeal to the Secretary 


of War, who sustained the right of the Board to 


otherwise. The Board make a number of recommendations for promot- 
ing the efficiency of the Academy: that the superintendency be thrown 
open to the whole army, and not confined to an officer of the Engineer 


Corps; that the corps of cadets be gradually increased to four hundred, | 


without preventing a desirable system of commissioning a large propor- 
tion of officers from the ranks or from civil life; that Fuglish gram- 
mar, descriptive geography, and the history of the United States be 
added to the requirements for admission; that the law be modified so 
as to oblige the appointment of cadets one year before the date of their 
entering, and that competitive examinations for cadetships be held in 


the various States; that seventeen and twenty-two years be made the 


limits of the age of admission, with a special exception in favor of 


those young men, not older than twenty-four, who have been more than 
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Between the sections of the graduating class the inequality | 
yas far too great, and in all there was a general lack of precision and | 


obtain testimony | 
directly, though the Superintendent chose to construe the decision | 
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that the cadets be allowed to wear beards 
and moustaches at pleasure, with such uniformity in trimming as may 
| be deemed advisable ; 


two years in the service; 


that prefane swearing among them be checked, 
and a «listinction be made in punishments between offences against 
conventionalities and those involving moral turpitude. 
what surprised that while recommending a first assistant professor in 
Spanish the Board did not also recommend a professor in German, 
whom, if we are not mjsinformed, the 


We are some- 


Academy has not—a singular 
omission, when we consider what the German nation has contributed 
to the history, practical illustration, 


science, 


and improvement of military 


- o~-o———— 


Tue Fifth National Temperance Convention was held at Saratoga 


| on the first three days of the month. There were 332 delegates present 
| including six women, and representing twenty States and four foreign 
|nations. One Indian tribe was also represented. Buckingham, 


| of Connecticut, presided. 


Gov. 
Essays and papers were read on the early 
connection of the temperance cause with religion ; on the unnecessary 
and injurious use of alcohol as medicine ; and on the 
|need of a temperance journal. Among the speakers were Ex-Gov. 
| Dutton, of Connecticut, and Gen. Neal Dow, of Maine, 
the prohibitory laws of their respective States, and urged their exten- 
sion to other communities, together with the co-operation of temper- 
ance men in their enforcement. Addresses were also made by Rey. 
| John Pierpont and Hon. Gerrit Smith. The latter was in favor of 
doing away with wine in medicine and at the sacramental table. These 
iwo subjects, in fact, were the chic? cause of controversy in the conyen- 


on prohibition ; 


who defended 


tion, unless we except an invitation to Maj.-Gen. Hooker to attend, 
which was not pressed to a vote, 
left town, it was learned. 
| for the overthrow of the rebellion; 


simply because the general had 
Resolutions were adopted giving thanks 
the 
constituting a committee of seven to perfect a plan 


| 
reafliirming doctrine of 
| total abstinence ; 
organization for cities, towns and villages, and the nation at large ; 

rehearsing the original and constant sympathy of the church with the 
| temperance cause, and affirming the duty of ministers and church mem- 
against the use 


bers to help on the movement ; of intoxicating wines 


| in Christian ordinances; in favor of educating the people up to pro- 
| hibitory laws, and the young in the ways of temperance ; 


setting forth 
the perils involved in the use of home-made wines, and discouraging 
| their use; and recommending the medical profession to be cautious in 
prescribing alcoholic drinks, especially for trifling ailments. Among 
the resolutions presented, but lost sight of, were one advising absti- 
'nence from spirituous liquors as food, drink, or medicine ; another con- 
demning the use of tobacco; and a third and fourth urging Congress 
to forbid the importation of liquors ascertained to be adulterated, and 
recommending the removal of the New York State 
sioners. The statistics of the order of the 
that it has organizations in twenty-six States, and embraces 113 


License Commis- 


Sons of Temperance show 
,000 


| members, 


<> —_____—__ 


Tuer burning of the ship Wiliam Nelson is closely followed by that 
| of the British steamship Glasgow, of the Inman line, which left this port 
30th ult. She took fire shortly 
after noon of the next day, but happily we have no loss of life to record. 


for Liverpool on the morning of the 


Captain Manning maintained good order in spite of the inevitable panic 
which prevailed, and every soul on board was safely transferred to the 
American bark Rosamond, together with the ship’s valuables and some 
Thé steamer Erin afterwards came up with and relieved the 


The 


baggage. 
over-laden bark, and brought the passengers to this city again. 
i cause of the fire is yet unknown. 
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Tie freedmen are meeting with many obstructions in their endeavors | WuereE the liberty of the press cannot be trusted, it would seem as 
to work for pay, as was to have been expected. On the Eastern Shore of) if the liberty of the ballot ought not to be. Maj.-Gen. Ruger, com- 
Virginia they complain that they cannot obtain the compensation which | manding the De partment of North Carolina, has suspended (not inap- 
is due their faithful and productive toil. The planters will not keep | propriately) the Daily Union Banner, a disloyal publication of Salis- 
their word, and are most reluctant to submit to the altered condition of | bury. It is thought other newspapers deserve the same treatment. We 
labor. At Memphis, Brig.-Gen. Tillson has issued a circular concerning | | quoted last week from the Raleigh journals their not flattering descrip- 


the enticement of freed people from their employers, after contracts | tions of the state of society there, and the dismal prospect of regction 
fuirly made, by persons temporarily in want of laborers. This pernicious | consequent upon the withdrawal of the United States troops. Yfwo 
practice affects both parties injuriously—the employer with a direct loss, | citizens of North Carolina, sojourning in this city, were a 
and the laborer with forfeiture of his previous earnings. Col. Bentzoni, | they should be unable to induce” emi®ration to so unpromising aWtate. 
at Helena, Arkansas, to prevent further outrage of the blacks by their | They accordingly addressed a note to Gov. Holden, requesting a denial 
former owners and other evil-disposed persons, directs all instances | of what The Progress had said. His answer merely expresses his belief 
known to the superintendent of freedmen to be brought by him before | that what is threatened by the insolent aristocrats will not come to pass. 
the provost-marshal in the form of charges. Trial and stated punish- | He does not deny that they boast of a speedy return to power, and of 
ment will follow. Colored men are in every case to choose their own | the vengeance they will wreak on Union men and negroes. Nor would 
employers, but must fulfil all approved contracts when once made, | he recommend that the troops be removed. 
Employers, however, “ are prohibited from taking the law into their own —___—_—_+-»e—___—__ 
hands under any circumstances.” Gen. Fisk has issuedacircularforthe| Bisnop Witmer, of Alabama, has been addressing the clergy and 
instruction of whites and blacks in his department, which embraces laity of his diocese. He thinks that Davis is past praying for, profess- 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Northern Alabama. He explains the inten- | edly because there is no longer any “ President of the Confederate 
tions of Government in regard to the freedmen—to protect their indus- | gtates.” but really, we mistrust, because the chances seem slim that the 
try, to settle them in homes of their own, to ensure their absolute free- | state prisoner will go unscathed. The Bishop is inclined to hold on to 
dom, to promote among them virtue and intelligence. They will be | the separate organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church South. 
; elve -ultivate an i 
encouraged to support themselves, and to cultivate lands for an interest | f{e says the Church of Scotland gets along without quarrelling with the 
in the crop, Freedmen’s camps and refugee homes will be discontinued | Church of England, though both exist as distinct organizations under 
as soon as practicable. Difficulties which involve colored testimony will | one civil rule. He will not recognize the war-power of the President of 
come before the officers of the bureau for settlement. It is asserted to be | the United States as a part of that authority which the Church is en- 
“a common remark among the colored people of Raleigh that they have joined to heed, nor,*consequently, substitute Johnson for Davis in the 
suffered more from the abuse of Union soldiers than they ever did during | prayer for the powers that be—that is, so long as there is martial law at 
the whole period of the rebellion.” A tale of horrible atrocity com-| the South. Cwsar will get his dues when he marches off his centurions ; 
mitted upon a colored woman by members of a Pennsylvania regiment, | ¢j}) then, not a penny. We doubt if this mode of collecting taxes will 
is confirmatory of this strong statement. Superintendent Conway ‘be approved at Washington. The concluding advice of the Bishop is 
reports that less than thirty-five (hundred ?) freedmen are maintained by | not so perspicuous as might be desired. Here it is: 
Government in Louisiana, Only the sick and helpless receive rations. : i ' . 

, . era es F — x at “In regard to the taking of oaths, it is beyond all question the duty 
There is a crisis in the edueational system of Louisiana, which, as the | of eyery citizen to render faithful allegiance to the government under 
legacy of Gen, Banks, is mot favored by Gen. Canby, and is almost des-| which he lives, and an oath of fidelity to the government is only the 
titute of means. A tax was long ago ordered for its support, but, | formal and solemn acknowledgment and expression of an already exist- 
though estimated and prepared, has never been levied. The thousands | |ing obligation. If, therefore, the oath of allegiance should be lawfully 
per seal s afeiiah heailinies tesd . -. | required of all citizens, there is no good reason why such an oath should 
of colored youth and adults who are now enjoying its beneficent privi- |not be taken, provided that all things be done (see 39th Article) ‘in 
leges, are liable to be stopped short in the career of knowledge on which | justice, judgment, and truth.’ All false swearing is an abomination.” 


they have entered with so much zest. oat 


” 





keke ey A cuRrovs case was recently decided in a Cincinnati court, Judge 
WE stated last week a little inaccurately, that General Palmer had | Woodruff presiding. A colored man named Tabbs Gross and a late 
proclaimed emancipation to all the slaves in Kentucky who should | slayeholding secessionist, Gen. Bethune of Georgia, contended for the 
choose to leave the State. The fact remains that there is an extensive 'keeping of “ Blind Tom,” a feeble-minded colored lad, who has been 
exodus of this class of the population, but the cause of it must be re-| much celebrated throughout the country as a musical prodigy, though 
ferred, not to the military authorities, but to the slaveholders them- | his talent, like his blindness, has been called in question. During the 
selves. We have already recorded the consequences of their equally rebellion he was employed by the general, who owned the large family 
foolish and wicked representations to their slaves, that freedom never | to which he belongs, in giving concerts for the benefit of Confederate 
would be granted them. The troubled bondmen thought it time to regiments. He is now held by the same person on the strength of a 
betake themselves to States where black people had their liberty. | contract with his parents, Mingo and Charity, approved by the local 
Hence a widespread desertion of the plantations, and a crowding of the | superintendent of freedmen, and binding him for a term of five years 
cities bordering on the Ohio, The municipal officers appealed to Gen. | for a stipulated share in the profits of his performances. Gross, who 
Palmer. He adopted the ) ee plan of furnishing a pass to every | has been showman of a panorama, had arranged with the general to 
negro willing to move on “in search of employment.” In this paper |join i in the enterprise of exhibiting Tom, but by some means was after- 
the bearer was merely described as “colored.” Gen. Palmer writes to | wards rejected as a partner. He then applied for papers of guardian- 
the President that he always “presumed” the applicant was free, and | ship in Indiana, on the ground that Tom was illegally restrained, and 
adds: “’To presume slavery from color alone is contrary to justice; to | obtained a writ of habeas corpus, which came up before Judge Wood- 
presume freedom w shout regard to color, and give protection accord-| ruff. Both parties to the controversy were evidently more concerned 
ingly, is to end slavery.” It certainly is. | for their own interest than for Tom’s, and Gross’s counsel asked that 
———__————-~--______ | Levi Coffin might be made a mailtalibe guardian. The court decided 
Governor Perrpont informs the justices of the county courts of | ‘that Gross had no legal claim on the boy, who seemed t» have sufficient 

| intellect to choose, and preferred to go with Bethune. 


OO — 








Virginia, that in a number of counties persons have been illegally 
elected to the offices of commonwealth attorney, sheriff, commissioner 
of revenue, clerk of court, ete. They are disqualified by having held Tne remains of the late Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania are being 
office under, or heen members of, the Confederate Congress or Legisla- | brought home from California for interment, His career, and that of 
ture. The justices are directed to consider the designated offices vacant | his brother, the Bishop of this State, furnish one of those rare pheno- 
wherever they have been filled in the manner described, and to wae mena on which the theory of the presence of talent in the blood is based. 


uew elections immediately. One is astonished, in watching the course even of the families which 








wa MSD 








have won most distinction, to find how generally they owe it all to the 
achievements of one member in each generation. The spectacle of two 
or more brothers reaching the summit of their profession is even less 
frequently witnessed than that of a famous father followed by a famous 
son, Bishop Potter’s claims to cordial remembrance and respect, how- 
ever, are Cue even less to his labors in the Church, than to the valuable 
influence he exercised on the world by his opinions and teachings on 
the great questions of the day. 

q? 

We find in the Zimes of this city an announcement that some of | 
our wealthy citizens, who were incorporated last winter as the ‘*‘ Home 
Building Company,” have begun to erect in Williamsburg, near the 
ferry, a block of twenty-four houses, These will be of brick, some- 
what after the Philadelphia pattern as regards internal arrangements 
and accommodations, and will consist of two stories and a basement. 
Gas and water will be introduced. Twenty-five hundred dollars is the 
estimated cost of each house, which will be sold for this price to 
worthy applicants or rented at a simple interest on the outlay. The 
company will prosecute their undertaking further according to the 
results of this experiment. One of their number is abroad collecting 
plans of similar structures in the great European cities. We read in 
the London Times a report of the fourth half-yearly meeting of a com- 
pany set on foot by Mr. Alderman Waterlow, to provide the working 
classes in the metropolis with suitable dwellings at easy rents. Lord 
Stanley, the chairman, presided. The capital amounts to only about 
£30,000, of which all but £6,000 has been expended in buying land and 
erecting buildings. The results have been very gratifying. Occupants 
have been found without difficulty, and from the returns thus far it 
was reckoned that a minimum dividend of five per cent. could be per- 
manently relied on. Still, the need of greater capital was acknowl- 
edged, and the company thought they might fairly appeal to the public 
for contributions to an enterprise which had been proved to be com- | 
mercially successful, as well as highly beneficial to the working classes. 


<> —________- 
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WE are enabled to compare the exhausting effects of the war upon 
North and South by a statement of Goy. Parsons of Alabama, that one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand men of that State were engaged in 
the service of the Confederacy, and that seventy thousand have perished 
or remain disabied. By the census of 1860, the entire number of white 
males in Alabama, between the ages of fifteen and fifty, was little more 
than a hundred and twenty-six thousand. Connecticut, with about the 
same population, sent only forty thousand men to the field, which was 
six thousand in excess of her quota. The military age, it should be 
remembered, is from eighteen to forty-five. Alabama had to rob the 
cradle and the grave. 


on ~> 
> 








Siens of the old contempt of human life are rife throughout the | 
South. A mulatto woman, formerly the slave and mistress of a man 
living in the suburbs of Wilmington, North Carolina, abandcned his 


plantation for the city. He pursued her, ordered her to return, and on | 


her refusal shot her dead. At Eastyille, on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, a colored man was murdered, on the 31st ult., by two Confeder- 
ate soldiers or by a citizen, as it is variously reported. The story of a 
slave made free by our army at Jonesboro’, Tennessee, has just come to 
light. For attempting to escape to our lines, his master took him to a 
Confederate hospital and had his legs amputated above the ankles, 


with no subsequent dressing by the heartless surgeon who performed | 
the operation. He survived, contrary to the expectation of his torment- | 


ors, and was cared for by some of his own people. The other day he 
dragged his mutilated limbs to the Freedmen’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington. 


- > 
> 





Tue call for a Democratic State Convention in Iowa includes “ all 
persons opposed to striking the word ‘white’ from the article in our 
State constitution on the right of suffrage, and in favor of sustaining 
President Johnson in his plan of reconstruction.” They do things dif- 
ferently in Massachusetts, The last Legislature passed an act prohibit- 
ing any distinction in places of amusement on account of color or race. 
Mr. Robert Heller, the magician, gave recently one of his exhibitions at 
Salem, and two colored citizens, either from a curiosity to witness his 
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dexterous juggling or from the love of music, of which he is so distin- 
guished a professor, applied for tickets in the usual way. Being re- 
fused admission, they complained to the authorities, and the agent was 
arrested next day in Newburyport. He pleaded ignorance of the law, 
said he had only followed the New York custom, and willingly paid 
the costs. Mr. Heller apologized handsomely, and sent free passes for 
his next entertainment to his prosecutors. 


0-9 ——$_—_—______ 


THe colored people of Michigan recently held a State Convention, 
at which they discussed the elective franchise and common school edu- 
cation for themselves. The colored men of Virginia assembled in con- 
vention at Alexandria on the second. Their proceedings were mark- 
ed by great decorum. On the third they adopted an address set- 
ting forth the grievances of the black people of the State, and asking 
for the right of suffrage with equality before the law. On Friday, 
they adopted a supplementary address, showing why they are entitled 
to all the privileges of freemen. 


7~p>e —- -— 


Was the Emancipation Proclamation legally operative and efficient 
the moment it was uttered? or, as many have maintained, only so fast 
and so far as our armies reached the slaves or the slaves our armies? 
Col. Charles Bentzoni, commanding at Helena, Arkansas, adopts the 
former view. In an order dated July 7, he notifies those employers 
who have restrained laborers of their liberty since January first, 
1863, that they “ will be required to pay them their back wages at the 
rate established” at Vicksburg, in March, 1864, by Adjutant-General 
Thomas. The proyost-marshal will try all cases of non-compliance, 
and, after approval by the colonel commanding, enforce the payment. 
Certain of the freedmen in Virginia are said to have arrived at the 
same conclusion, and have requested Colonel Brown, of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau at Richmond, to help them collect their claims for the labor of 
which they have been defrauded for more than two years past. Gen. 
Howard has been applied to for instructions. The doubt is not of the 
equity but of the expediency of the measure, yet we shail not be serry 
for a verdict in favor of the Proclamation. A little logic in the matter 
of human rights would straighten wonderfully the affairs of the 
nation. 





Tae counsel of Capt. Wertz, the infamous keeper of the Anderson- 
ville prison, now awaiting his trial at the hands of the Government, 


|ask the public to suspend their judgment for a while. The wretch 


himself never suspended judgment when there might be a doubt on 
which side ‘“‘the dead line” a Union prisoner was. He shot him for 


|merely raising the doubt. ‘“ We protest,{ say these legal gentlemen, 


“against trying the Southern Confederacy in the person of Capt. Wertz.” 


| Will they tell us how that culprit is to be brought to justice? The 


Confederacy is a myth: its spirit resides in the flesh and bones of Wertz 


and Davis. 
9 -< >> pemenenineatenie 


FRANCE is troubled by the vision of our troops in Texas and along 
the Rio Grande. Many here are disposed to magnify the chances of a 
collision with the Imperial forces, and many even to wish for such an 
occurrence. But the War Department has ordered Sheridan to disband 
all the white troops that he does not need, and meanwhile Gen. Grant 
is travelling for pleasure at the extremity of the continent—in New 
England and the Provinces. 


Se 


THERE has been an engagement between the forces of Paraguay and 
her allied enemies. Corrientes was recaptured on the 25th of May by 
Gen. Paunero, with his Argentine brigade, assisted by the Brazilian 
fleet and some artillery and infantry of the same nation. The fighting 
was stubborn, and the losses relatively heavy on both sides. Reinforce- 
ments were telegraphed for by the Paraguayans, and the city was aban- 
doned by its captors. Elsewhere Lopez seems to maintain his three 
army corps in their latest positions—at home on the Parana, in the 
heart of Corrientes, and on the river Uruguay, threatening an invasion 
of the Brazilian province of Rio Grande. Altogether, the allies appear 
to outnumber the Paraguayans. It is reported that Presidents Lopez 
and Mitre will both take the field in person. We learn from Rio Janeiro 


ve 
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that a bill opening the coasting trade to foreign vessels has passed both 
Chambers, but a bill for abolishing the holding of slaves by foreigners 
was negatived without discussion. The Lower House, by a large majo- 


rity, has voted a subsidy to the steam line between Brazil and the | 


United States. | 
ee ee we 
News from the continent tells of heated weather in France, somewhat 
injuring the harvests. The chief theme of interest is the approaching | 


La Belle.” | 
Austria has requested permission to join the armada, but without suc- 


pleasure trip of the combined iron-clad fleets of Albion and “ 


cess. Probably Italy would have desired in that case to be represented. 
No doubt it would have been convenient to have an Austrian fleet in the 
North Sea, in case the wrangle with Prussia about the duchies had 
come to blows; at the same time Venice would have wished her 
oppressor a prosperous voyage to the bottom of the sea. The resolu- 
tion of Spain to recognize the kingdom of Italy produced immense 
opposition to the O'Donnell cabinet, of course from the priesthood, who 
Never- 
theless, the official recognition has gone forth and been received at 
Florence. 
the south. 


are busy in exciting popular discontent and intriguing at court. 


All over Europe there are fears of an invasion of cholera from 
There have been isolated cases from Naples to Birmingham. 


OO 

WE are promised a singular memorial of our late President from 
Rome. 
the Italian party under the shadow of the Papacy, is preparing to send 
to this country a fragment of the mound or wall of Servius Tullius, 


The National Committee, that secret organization which directs 


which dates back as far as 570 B.c., and whose vestiges may be seen 
in the gardens of Sallust. On this will be placed the following inscrip- 
tion in Latin: “To Abraham Lincoln, President of the American 
Union, the citizens of Rome have dedicated this stone from the wall of 

Servius Tullius, that the memory of these two valiant defenders of lib- | 
erty may be associated together. A.p. 1865.” The address to Presi- 

dent Johnson which accompanies this relic establishes a parallel between | 
the two characters whose names are thus conjoined : 





“ Servius Tullius resembled in many respects the great citizen whom 
America has just lost. This king admitted the people to all the rights | 
of citizenship, distributed among them the territory of conquered | 
nations, favored the laboring classes, instituted the census, facilitated | 
for the slaves the purchase of their liberty, and made citizens of freed- | 
men; in short, he gave order and unity to the Roman people, and, to | 
accomplish this, had to contend against the ambition of the patricians, 
who regarded the common weal as personal detriment. Nevertheless, 
just as Servius would deserve to be called the second founder of Rome, | 
since he changed her institutions to assure her future grandeur, so, to | 
our minds, Abraham Lincoln is worthy to be known as the second | 
founder of American grandeur and liberty, since, if the primary laws of | 
the federation left open the wound of slavery, which in time might | 
perhaps have annihilated the Union, the courageous President labored | 
to cure this wound, and to ke¢p all the members of the nation bound | 
stoutly together. 

* Lincoln fell beneath the knife of an assassin for having meant to | 
abolish slavery, and maintain the unity of America. Servius Tullius 
was the victim of a parricide, seconded by the patricians who were op- 
posed to the emancipation of the people. Both, therefore, at an 
interval of twenty-four centuries, essayed the same task and were 
smitten by the same malice; and therefore the Romans consecrate to 
the memory of Lincoln a souvenir of Servius Tullius.” 


| 
| 
| 


—_—___—_¢.¢-9——____ 


Accorpine to an account in the Moniteur, there has been a rare 
discovery at Pompeii. 


They have laid bare a temple of Juno contain- 
ing more than three hundred skeletons of women and children, whom 
the fiery ashes enveloped, perhaps in the midst of a sacrifice to the 
goddess, imploring her protection against the voleano. One skeleton, 
conjectured to be that of the chief priestess, was covered with rich 
jewels, and still held a golden censer, filled with calcined perfumes, 
attached to her arm by a ring of the same metal finely chased. The 
censer resembles in form those now in use in the Catholic Church, and is 
studded with beautiful stones. The eyes of the statue are of enamel, | 
and it wears on its arms, ankles, and neck jewels and bracelets of precious 
stones, highly finished and of elegant shape. The peacock by its side 
The tripod before the altar is all 
Lamps of bronze, silver, and gold were 
also found in the temple, carved with the foliage of trees and vines, 
combined with flowers and fruit. 


is almost wholly of precious stones. 
gold, marvellously wrought. 


There is a mosaic pavement about 


ation. 


the altar which is well preserved ; that of the spot on which the sacri- 
tices were made is of marble, and all the instruments for this purpose 
were found on a bronze table. The rest of the temple is flagged with 
white agate and purple bronze in triangles. The skeletons crumbled 
away on exposure, 
insianciaipaaciiiihiliatanine ania 

Ir appears that M. Renan was at the bottom of the breach between 
the Mexican embassy and the Holy See. A hundred and fifty copies 
of his “ Life of Jesus” arrived with other merchandize at Vera Cruz. The 


| collector of the port applied to the Secretary of the Interior to know 
|if the book should be admitted customs free or not. The Secretary 


referred the matter to the Empress, in the temporary absence of Maxi- 
milian, and she could not bring herself to refuse the admission of a 
book which circulates in every country of Europe. Her favorable 
decision incensed the clerical party in Mexico, and heightened the sud- 
denness of the rupture with Rome. If the act complained of were not 
the pretext rather than the cause of the Pope’s manceuvre, he might well 
withhold a concordat from the continent of Europe, which pays not 
the slightest heed to the books that he places on the “ Index,” and snaps 
its fingers at the Encyclical. 





> 

Ir may not be generally known that the Empress of the French is at 
the head of a committee for investigating the condition of the juve- 
nile inmates of prisons and houses of correction. Already she has 
visited those in la Roquette, and the young girls of Saint-Lazare. In 
her desire to meliorate their lot, she would fain substitute for the pre- 
sent establishments large penitentaries located in the country. Strongly 
opposed herself to imprisonment in cells, she has just obtained a vote 
of the committee condemning it, though the division was so close that 
M. Emile Ollivier alone turned the balance in favor of humanity. The 


committee have no power to act in the premises, but their adoption of 


the views of Eugénie must aid her not a little in her appeal to the 
Emperor. 
> oe —_—____——_—- 

Tue old arsenal of St. Petersburg, after having been vainly put up 
at auction, has been converted into a court-house. Its immense cham- 
bers will become audience halls for the new tribunals whose proceedings, 
for a wonder in Russian jurisprudence, are to be open to the public. 
A large attendance is predicted, based on the experience of courts-mar- 


tial, which have long been distinguished from the civil by their publi- 
| city, and on the novelty already remarked. 


oe 


GARIBALDI was asked to attend the ceremony of interring the bones 
of Dante at Ravenna. Unable to comply, he writes that the sacred 
trust of guarding these remains is an eternal protest against the Papacy. 
“The custodians of the sepulchre of Dante will therefore reject any 
conciliation with the butchers of Rome.” Apropos of this subject, the 
city of Catana is determined to hold within its walls the body of the 
illustrious composer Bellini, who died and was buried in Paris in 1835. 
The municipal authorities intend to open a subscription throughout 
Italy to defray the expenses of transportation. One would: think the 
dead might lie quieter in a region less subject to earthquakes, visited 
as this was by one as lately as the 16th of last month, to the destruction 
of life and property. 


~_ 
> 





THE appearance of a new journal in Paris—JZa Liberté—excites 
remark because of the difficulties of such an enterprise in the face of the 
virtual monopoly of the established presses. The editor, M. Charles 
Muller, is said to have begun by saluting liberal ideas. ‘“ This saluta- 
tion,” says a witty writer, “ considering the ‘warnings’ of Damocles 
and the perils of the arena, is sometimes in danger of resembling that 
of the gladiators: Morituri te salutant !” 

——_—_—_—_—__0--e- 

“THe most celebrated representative of French eloquence,” as M. 
Berryer is styled, was recently on the eve of being forced to relinquish 
his estate d’Augerville, Report had it that Lord Brougham had gen- 
erously advanced the means to prevent this necessity; according to 
others, the Count Chambord. It is stated that arrangements with third 
parties, who,have an interest in his affairs, have sufficed to secure the 
orator in his favorite retreat. 


o : 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE Nation should 
be addressed to the Editor. 


THE NEWSPAPER AND THE READER. 

Tue immemorial usage which imposes or seems to impose on every- 
body who subscribes to a newly started periodical to forward his 
advice to the proper quarter as to the manner in which it should be 
conducted, has, we need hardly say, been faithfully observed in our 
case. The result is, that we have before us a large mass of material on 
this subject which we are unwilling to have entirely lost to the world. 
Much of it is very good and very sensible; much is incomprehensible, 
and much more sheer balderdash; but taken altogether, it affords a 
good survey of the mental condition of a portion of the community 
at this moment, which, though it would be an exaggeration to call ac- 
curate, is nevertheless worth studying. 

We find that one large class objects to Tuk Natron on the ground 
that it requires them “to think ;” and this is invariably spoken of as a 
great hardship, if not a positive fraud on the part of the publisher. 
Those who make this complaint have apparently not been in the habit of 
reading or talking at all except for amusement, and any demand on their 
reflective powers they look upon as a species of extortion. 


They want 
“light stories,” 


“pleasing anecdotes,” and would like to have all the 
great questions of the time disposed of in at most half a column, and 
apparently by somebody who has never troubled his head enough about 
them to have very much to say. 

The glimpse we get of the feelings of this class on this subject gives 
one a tolerably fair idea of the influence of the daily press upon them, 
and, as far as we can judge, it seems to be very trifling. We have ‘no 
difficulty in inferring that they never read the editorial articles, or at 
most only the first four or five lines, to get an idea of which side the 
writer is going to take; but we should judge that, if he shows signs of 
becoming argumentative or drawing distinctions, they drop him. We 
see the result, we believe, in the great development of the art of “ para- 
graphing ” in the daily press, in which the weightiest questions of morals 
and politics are settled in from three to five lines, or an opponent 
squelched by some pleasant though not very relevant observation on 


his appearance, his name, his place of birth, or what he said some place | 


else, or what he will probably do if he gets full swing. 
How large this class is it is impossible to say. 


women and children and all business men. If this were an accurate 
statement, it would puzzle one to make out how a community can get 
along in which thinking is so carefully avoided by so large a proportion 
of it that it has become painful. It is not strictly correct, however, to 
say that they admit that there is no subject on which they have bestowed 
careful thought. There appears to be one on which they have pro- 
foundly deliberated, and in which they have, no doubt after a hard 
struggle, attained the absolute, and that is the best manner of con- 


ducting a weekly newspaper. The maturity of the views expressed 


on this topic, the intimate acquaintance displayed with the wants of | 


the public and of the age, and the confidence with which judgment 
is pronounced as to the precise manner in which the great questions of 
the day should be treated in such a paper, prove that the writers really 


do not do themselves justice, and that they have thought, and do think, | 


a good deal more than they would have us believe. 

Still, after making all due allowance for exaggeration, it is impossi- 
ble not to conclude that there is a much larger portion of the community 
than any one who is interested in its highest welfare would like to 
believe, who do deliberately cultivate both in themselves and in their 
children the habit of avoiding reflection, of trying to shoot all their 
game flying, and who are content if they knock off a few feathers, and 


who value above everything what is called “ intelligence,” that is, a very | 


slight and imperfect acquaintance with a large number of things. When 
this is united, as it so often is in young men, with “ the gift o’ the gab,” 
the consequences are sometimes awful. Now, ifevery man orwoman would 
only for one year read any newspaper carefully enough even to differ with 


it, and know why, or to be amused or disgusted by it, we have no 
| hesitation in saying that the effect would very soon be visible in the 
| press itself. on the platform, and in the pulpit. The next generation 
would at all events be better educated, although we should rejoice in 
the possession of fewer persons competent to solve the greatest problems 
in political economy, international law, and moral philosophy, off hand. 
For there is nobody who fancies he knows so many things thoroughly 
as your man who refuses to think. 


“Another class—but this is a much smaller one—is of opinion that 
we should carefully avoid all comments on the acts or policy of the 
Government which are-not of a laudatory character. They believe that 
inasmuch as the Government have all the facts before them, while 
editors have not, it is something like presumption for the newspaper to 
find fault with them. As one gentleman expressed it, “In the long run, a 
constitutional government will, in its proclamations, despatches, and 
papers of record, represent the most enlightened and sober sense of the 
land (i. e., without any criticism from the newspapers) ; and,” he adds, 
‘an editor stands at a great disadvantage, as the President and his 
advisers have to guide them a mass of facts which no editor can com- 
mand.” This remark reveals a state of mind so singular that we have 
reproduced it verbatim. As no constitutional government has ever 
existed without exposure to public criticism in one shape or other, we 
have no means of knowing how such a government would get on with- 
out this criticism. In all ages and countries, as soon as criticism by the 
public has been suppressed, the constitutional government has come 
rapidly to an end; and there could hardly be a better illustration of 
what one correspondent calls the general “laziness in thinking,” than 
the failure of an educated American to perceive that the Government is 
enabled to embody * the enlightened sober sense of the land” in its acts 
solely because the course it ought or proposes to follow is the subject 
of constant debate on the part of the people on the platform and in 
the press. 


It ought never to be forgotten, though it is now forgotten by a few 





If we were to believe | 
our correspondents, we should conclude that it contains all American | 


persons, that a republic without a press is an impossibility, almost a 
contradiction in terms. The modern newspaper is the equivalent of the 
Greek agora, the only means possessed by the citizens of interchanging 
thought and concerting action, and Americans ought to be the last 


people in the world to talk of its uselessness. There is no country in 


which it is half so necessary. 

“The facts” are not always before the public, it is true; but prin- 
ciples are; the experience of past ages is; and whenever any govern- 
ment shows itself forgetful of these things, it is the duty of every edi- 
Nor is it 
| true that, even during the past war, the Government was always right 


tor, as at least representing his readers, to remind it of them. 


and the press wrong. 
Abraham Lincoln did, the intimate connection between the rebellion 
and slavery. He sought to separate them, failed, and acknowledged 
his mistake manfully. Moreover, the press preached that very policy 
‘of concentration by which the great victory was at last achieved, 
nearly two years before the Government saw fit to adopt it. And to 
| come down still later, when it was proposed to try the assassins of the 


The press saw and pointed out, sooner than even 


President in secret, the press protested against it, and the Government 
admitted its mistake, and—with that generally prompt and ready 
deference to public opinion which, and not its disregard of it, has, in 
our mind, during the last four years constituted its strongest claim on 
| the national confidence and gratitude—tried them in public. Now, in 
| this particular case, the facts were nothing, the principles everything. 


The experience of all nations, in all ages, has shown that no judge, 
however upright, or pure, or learned, is fit to try a fellow-creature for 
his life without having the eye of the world upon him; and it has 


shown, too, that one of the strongest guaranties of a witness's veracity 
is found in making him reveal himself and give his testimony pub- 
licly, so that if there is anybody to be found anywhere capable of 
impugning what he says, he may have the time and opportunity to 
lecome forward and do it. The Government might have had facts 
in this one case which the press had not, but the press had, 
however, the facts of a thousand similar cases, with the deductions 
from them of the wisest and ablest jurists and statesmen that ever 


lived. It would have been very absurd to halt between their judgment 
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and that of either the Judge Advocate or Secretary of War, honest 
and able as we believe them to be. 

If wethought that this feeling about the relations of the press to 
the Government was diffused through any but a very small portion of 
the public, we should certainly conclude that the languor which has in 
other countries preceded loss of liberty had set in in this. But it is 
very certain that except in a few localities, and amongst a few men, the 
old robust faith in the wisdom as well as of the force of public opin- | 
ion, however expressed, in the superiority of principles to men, still | 
lives and flourishes. There is indeed a kind of criticism of which the 
public is thoroughly tired. It is tired of blackguard abuse of high 
public officers; of the imputation of every official act to the foulest 
motives; of seeing official station regarded, not as a title to unusual 
respect and forbearance, but as depriving the holder of all the de-| 
fences against ribaldry and slander by which private persons are sur- 
rounded, Of this Abraham Lincoln was made the victim, but the 
spectacle which the nation has enjoyed of seeing his worst revilers eat- | 
ing their own words after his death, has probably carried a lesson with | 
it which will protect his successors for some time at least from similar 
treatment. 

How this desire to exempt the Government from newspaper criti- 
cism, and to set aside the old maxim which makes vigilance so impor- 
tant a safeguard of liberty, has arisen amongst any portion of the com- 
munity, is, we think, not difficult to explain. It is partly due to that | 
feeling of excessive confidence in the Executive, and leaning to arbi- 
trary measures, which is produced in every country, in the minds of 
some portion of its population, by great wars or great public dangers. 
People are so profoundly impressed by the risks they have run, that 
they very naturally feel profound confidence in the men who have 
brought them through them—a mental state which, in its exagge- 
rated shape, throws popular government overboard, abuses congresses 
and parliaments in the Persigny style, as mere collections of “ rhetori- 
cians,” and thinks the “chief of the state” “ knows best.” 

It is partly due also to the fact, and it was a very unfortunate one, 
that there has during this war been no honest opposition for whose 
criticism the public had any respect. 


The main body of the oppo- 
nents of the Government have been throughout persons who were 
notoriously in sympathy with the public enemy, and desired his 
success, and the struggle lasted just long enough to create in the public 


mind a not unnatural association between unfavorable criticism and | 
downright treason. How great a misfortune this has been it is impos- 
sible as yet to tell; and how great a misfortune it might have proved 
had the war lasted longer, or our Executive been less upright, we can, | 
of course, only conjecture from the experience of other countries, 

Of one other thing our experience so far fully satisfies us. There is 
throughout the country an enthusiastic desire for an “ independent” | 
and “ impartial” paper, which shall always take each reader's own side 
of every question. It is impossible for anybody who is not in constant 
contact with the public to understand how widely diffused this feeling 
is; and the bitterness of the complaints which come in, when it takes 
somebody else’s side, are evidently due to a sort of vague impression 
that when a man subscribes cor a newspaper or review the editor enters, | 
by implication, into an agreement to supply him with his (the sub- | 
scriber’s) own opinions ready cooked. 


Now, that may be a true con- 
struction of the relation existing between a purely party “organ” and 
its readers, but there is another kind of journal, of which we seek to 
make Tue Natron, which supplies opinions to be weighed and | 
examined, not swallowed, and which everybody is at perfect liberty to 
reject if they don’t please him, it being well understood that their fail- 
ure to give satisfaction is a good reason for further discussion but not 
for ill feeling. 
a a 
WHY AND HOW. 

A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “ L.,”-and whose opinions and | 
even prejudices are worthy of respect and consideration, asks certain | 
questions on another page, which, though not new, are entitled te | 
answer. 

He is evidently under the impression that the fact that in most of | 
the free States the negro is either totally excluded from the franchise, | 


ation. 


or only enjoys it under restrictions which are not imposed on the 
whites, precludes or ought to preclude us here at the North from rais- 
ing any agitation on the subject. But it does not; and for the simple 
reason that we are as much opposed to this inequality here as there, 
and are as anxious for its abolition. We think it is, as far as simple 
justice is concerned, just as great an outrage to disfranchise a man be- 
cause his skin is black in Connecticut as in South Carolina, and a far 
greater scandal; and we hold it to be the duty of every man in the 
free States, while clamoring for the removal of this odious distinction 
at the South, to do what in him lies to procure its removal also if it 
exists in his own State. The one he is to do, and not to leave the 
other undone. The reason why we do not ask the President to inter- 
fere in the matter at the North is, that he has no power to do anything 
of the kind, and that he and we both know it. He has become pos- 
sessed of that power in the Southern States by the simple fact that 
those States have risen in insurrection; that their own governments 
have been swept away by the storm of war, and that he has exercised, 
and is now exercising, and we believe rightly, in all those States, the 
authority of the commander of a victorious army on conquered soil. 
His emancipation of the blacks, his disfranchisement of the disloyal 
whites, his suspension of the civil tribunals, or disregard of their de- 
cisions, are all done in virtue of this authority; and the use of it is 
imposed on him by the most imperious necessity. He has to reorgan- 
ize society at the South; somebody must do it, and he is the only per- 
son who has the power to do it. To contend that the national Goyern- 
ment may overthrow the armed forces of a rebellion, but must, as soon 
as this is done, retire from the rebel territory, is to contend that it may 
win victories, but may not profit by them. Such a doctrine as this 


| would convert the late war into useless butchery, and while allowing 


the republic the power to defend itself, would deny it the power to 
take any precautions for its safety. One of these powers never exists 
except in combination with the other. Had Connecticut lost her 
standing in the Union by the same acts as those of which South Caro- 
lina had been guilty, we should recommend her being reorganized by 
the same means. As she has not, politeness, as well as common sense 
and the Constitution, prohibits our troubling the President about her 
shortcomings. 


“T..” asks, “ How can Pennsylvanians assume to force the inhabit- 


‘ants of South Carolina to grant the privilege of voting to masses of 


enfranchised slaves, embruted by generations of chattelism, when they 
refuse that privilege to the comparatively unimportant colored popula- 
tion of their own State, who for nearly a century have enjoyed the 
benefits of freedom and education?” The answer is, that those Penn- 


| sylvanians who are in favor of negro suffrage at the South do not ask 


South Carolina to do anything of the kind. What they do ask is, that 


“if ignorant and embruted men” are not fit to vote, the whites of that 


| kind be excluded from the polls as well as the blacks; that if educa- 


tion, intelligence, and property, or good character, be deemed requisite 
in a voter, any man who can prove the possession of them, in the man- 
ner appointed by law, be permitted, no matter what the color of his 
skin, or from whom he may be descended, to come forward and vote ; 
that, in short, an utterly irrational distinction, based on a barbarous 
and unchristian prejudice, be not allowed any longer to deprive any 
portion of the population of political rights. We confess we are puzzled 
by the persistence with which the ignorance and degradation of South- 
ern negroes is brought forward in opposition to the agitation for negro 
suffrage. We do not ask, and never have asked, that ignorant negroes 


|be enfranchised unless ignorant whites are. What we do ask is, that 


whenever they are disfranchised, ignorant white men be made to share 
the same fate. 


We can go on a step further than this, however, and affirm that 
even if there was not one State at the North in which a colored man 
was allowed to vote, the North would still be justified in asking that 
all political distinctions based on color be abolished in the South. The 
total number of persons disfranchised under such a rule at the North 


| would be, by the census of 1860, 237,218; the total number of those 


who are disfranchised by this rule at the South is 4,201,000. We count 
in for the sake of simplicity the whole colored population in each sec- 
tion. Now, looked at in the light of expediency, in the light of its 
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effect on public security and tranquillity, on the administration of | it will be recorded in history as one of the strangest breaches of faith 


justice, or of the national unity, the disfranchisement of 
in a population of 19,000,000 is a small matter; looked 
light, the disfranchisement of 4,000,000 in a population of 12,000,000 
is an immense matter—startling, momentous, full of danger; and it 
is still more startling and more dangerous when we remember that the 
barrier which separates them from civil rights is impassable, can 
never be surmounted either by genius or industry or good conduct. 
In all political questions numbers are the greatest of forces. Nobody 
can overlook or make light of them. The wrongs or disabilities of one 
man or a hundred men may smell as rank before heaven as the wrongs 
or disabilities of a million; but in the ear of any human lawgiver the 
cry of the million must always be the loudest and most impressive, be- 
cause their griefs threaten the security of the state. Our naturalization 
laws, which convert every foreigner who lands into a citizen within five 
years of his arrival, and which now begin to exercise such marked and, as 
many think, prejudicial, influence on the elections, are, in our opinion, 
called for by the public safety. 


200,000 people | 
at in this same | 





If there were but 200,000 foreigners in 


the country, their exclusion from a share in the Government would be | 
of little consequence ; as there are 5,000,000, and the number is increas- | 


ing, it would threaten the very foundations of the Government. 
we confess we do not know how any calm reader of history can sit down 
and contemplate with complacency the future of a democratic country 
in which one-third of the population is deprived of the rights of citi- 
zenship, by those who hate and have injured them, on account of a 
physical peculiarity. 

The real solution of the question is, in our opinion, not “to be found 
in submitting it to the people in the shape of a constitutional amend- 
ment,” for two reasons. The one is, that in the existing state of senti- 
ment at the South, the passage of such an amendment would be very 
doubtful ; the other is, that if it were passed, it would be by the aid of 
a Northern majority, and therefore everything done under it would be 
just as distasteful to the Southern whites, and have to be forced upon 
them by just the same means as if the work of the President and Con- 
gress alone. In other words, our opponents would not “acquiesce in the 
division with the readiness which distinguishes our people when a ver- 
dict is rendered by the tribunal of last appeal.” We hear by every mail 
from the South that any attempt from 
negroes will be resisted to the death, 


any quarter to give votes to the 
and how “L.,” with the events 


of the last five years fresh in his memory, can ask such a question, or | 


expect an affirmative answer, we do not well see. No matter, in short, 
in which way the franchise may be conferred on the negro, his exercise 


tected by the military power of the Government for a while. That the 
whites will eventually reconcile themselves to this, as they are now 
reconciling themselves to his freedom, we do not doubt. 

And we protest against the notion that, in asking the President to 
refuse in reorganizing the South to take any note of distinctions of 
color, we are asking anything novel or monstrous. There was not, at 
the time of the foundation of the Government, nor for long after, a sin- 


And ! 


| 





| 


| 


gle State in the South, except South Carolina, in which this distinction | 


was recognized in the Constitution, in which the free black did not yote 


| him. 


under the same restrictions, and no other, as the white. It isnot very many | 


years since color was made 
in compliance with the ever-rising and insatiable spirit of slavery pro- 
pagandism. What we ask now is, that the South be forced, if need be, 
as a condition of her re-entrance into the Union, to retrace her steps, 
and act on the maxims which, in her earlier and better days, she delib- 
erately adopted. We shall say little here of the obligations which the 
democratic principles we profess impose upon us, in the eyes of the 


a disqualification in every part of the South, | 


| office. 


Shige ; . 3 A 2 | Jeffreys was the most corrupt as well as the most cruel of mankind, and 
of it will be resisted by his white neighbors, and will have to be pro- | : 


ever committed. And last of all we ask “ L.” to consider calmly the 
following calculation drawn by Mr. George S. Boutwell in a recen 
speech : 


re 


“If these nine millions of people in the South are to elect ninety 
representatives, they will elect one for every one hundred thousand 
white persons represented by the voting population; whilein the North 
it will take one hundred and fifty thousand persons to constitute the 
jual 
power in the government of the country with three voters in the North, 


I submit that the people of the North, unless they are infatuated, so 


basis of representation; that is, two voters in the South will have equ 


that there is no hope of their being able to comprehend the means 
necessary for their own salvation, will reject—once, twice, thrice, con 
tinually reject—every proposition which recognizes those States as States 
of the American Union. cither that 
the negro shall be allowed to vote, or that, by an amendment to the 


One of two things must happen 


Constitution, the representative power shall be based upon voters; and 
these ek ven 


States are States in the Union, as it requires three-fourths of the States 


if, as is contended by those who oppose negro suffrage, 


to make an amendment to the Constitution, and asthe eleven States are 
more than one-fourth, and are interested in the maintenance of the pres 
ent condition of things, there is no hope of an amendment of the Con- 
stitution.” 

> 

WESTBURY'S WOES. 

Britisu politics have been enlivened by an event that belongs to 
The Lord High Chanecell 
Baron Westbury, the man who had his sovereign’s cons 





the Chronique Scandaleuse. rr of England, 
ience in charge, 
was so far from being himself conscientious, that he pursued a line of 
conduct that led the British House of Commons to censure him by a 
direct vote, which compelled him to give up his great place under cir- 
cumstances of the most humiliating nature. Never since Lord Maccles- 
field was punished in 1725, 
spectability of Britain. The greatest of English chancellors, Francis 
Bacon, confessed that he was guilty of corruption, and was punished. 
Most English chancellors, after Bacon's fall, were honorable men, or not 
behind the morality of their times. Clarendon did some things that 
would not be tolerated now, and Shaftesbury was the reverse of a 
saint; but neither of these renowned politicians could be called a cor- 


~or 


has such a proceeding outraged the re- 


rupt man, regard being had for the dissolute age in which they held 
James II. outraged decency by making Jeffr ys chancellor, for 


his punishment, terrible though it was, was hardly equal to his crimes. 
After the Revolution of 1688, English chancellors were as much improved 
as English judges of the law courts. Somers, Cowper, and Harcourt 
were great men, and sat worthily on the woolsack. Macclesfield did 
not want for talent, but he had a very imperfect conception of his 
duties. The Court of Chancery became a sink of iniquity while he was 
at the head of it; 
widows and orphans, became a source of private peculation.” 


and not only suitors’ money, “but the estates of 
The 
outcry was great, and he resigned the Great Seal; but that did not save 
. He was impeached, and after a trial that lasted twenty days, the 
House of Lords unanimously pronounced him guilty. He 
£30,000. “The unanimity of his judges,” says Earl Stanhope, * might 
seem decisive as to his guilt; 
they did not unjustly heap the faults of the system on one man; 


was fined 


yet it may, perhaps, be doubted whether 


| whether he had not rather, in fact, failed tocheck gradual and growing 
| abuses than introduced them by his authority or encouraged them by 


world and of coming ages; nor yet of obligations we have incurred to | 


the negro for his conduct during the war, because these are considera- 
tions which, powerful as we believe them to be, the singularly confusing 
influence of the negro’s color on the judgment of most of our opponents 
prevents their recognizing. 

But nothing is more certain than that, if, after having called the 
negroes to arms, and used their blood freely in carrying on the war, we 
now relegate them even to political subjection to our enemies, and their 
old oppressors, without exacting a single guarantee for their elevation, 


his example.” Even if this were so, the judge who tolerates and per- 
mits the increase of corruption deserves the 


others do not reform a bad system, is no reason that the chief of that 


severest punishment. That 
system should countenance its growth in wickedness. 

After Macclesfield’s punishment, English chancellors kept as clear 
from corruption as men well could. Some of them certainly were men 
of strange habits. Lord Northington, who held more than one high 
office, was qualified to stand as * the awful example” to a temperance 
lecturer. Horace Walpole, writing in 1766, says: * The Chancellor 
'Northington) is President of the Council, in the room of Lord Winchel- 





sea, with a pension of £4,000 a year into the bargain. I neither approve 
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the pension nor the person, for he is never sober after dinner, and causes 
are only heard before the council in the afternoon.” Mentioning that 
he went to balls, Horace adds, * but I believe had rather go to the ale- 
house.” He calls him “the old drunken uncle ;” and, alluding to the 
* It is a drunken place by prescrip- 
Such was 


presidency of the Council, observes : 
tion; Lord Granville had it, and Lord Northington has.” 
the royal conscience-keepér a hundred years ago, and it is not strange 
that George IIL.’s conscience permitted him to do so many wicked 
things, if Northington had any weight with him. Lord Thurlow 
was as bad a man as lived even in those times, and would swear like a 
whole troop of horse, and did swear on most days of his life. He 
would not marry, but had several illegitimate children, which was 
not exactly the correct thing in the man who was bound to keep the 
monarch in the path of moral duty. Wedderburne was a thorough 
rogue; and when George ILL. heard of his death, he declared that he 
had not left a greater rascal behind him in his dominions—a speech 
that Thurlow quoted as showing that the king was not insane. Yet 
neither Thurlow nor Wedderburne ever was suspected of official cor- 
ruption, Eldon was a hard drinker, but Northington would probably 
have pronounced him a milksop; and some of his political actions in- 
dicate a degree of immorality that contrasts strongly with his perpetual 
appeals to heaven, by which he “wore out his accountability.” Ers- 
kine, Lyndhurst, Brougham, Cottenham, and Cranworth were “all 
honorable men” as chancellors ; nor had any chancellor been denounced 
for corruption for 140 years until the charge was brought against Lord 
Westbury, and he appears to have been rather careless than corrupt, 
less rapacious than reckless. Had he given ordinary attention to the 
matters that he was engaged upon when he blundered, he would never 
have got into the scrape which has ruined him. Perhaps his fall is 
due to a sort of contempt that he has for the opinion of other men, 
which led him to suppose—if he thought at all on the subject— 
that there was no power that could shake him from the woolsack. 
And it is possible that the business might have been smoothed over 
and hushed up, had it been aired in the first year of the Parliament, 
and not in the last year—had it been brought forth just after 
an election in which the Ministry had triumphed, and not just 
before an election, the event of which was considered somewhat 
The Tories took up the matter as a part of their stock 
They, being in opposi- 





doubtful. 
in trade, and made political capital of it. 
tion, wished to exchange places with the Liberals. They sought 
to get out of the shade and into the sun. Knowing how sensitive 
their countrymen are on the subject of judicial purity, they thought 
it would pay to convict the Whigs of supporting the highest of all 
law officers after it had become notorious that he had, to put it mildly, 
been guilty of carelessness that warranted suspicion of corruption. So 
they pushed the matter to a parliamentary censure, and succeeded. 
Yet it may be believed that they erred, and that they injured their 
cause by the very course that they adopted in the hope of promoting it. 
Lord Westbury had done enough to show that he was unfit to be chan- 
cellor, but it was impossible to make it appear that any party was to 
blame but himself; and therefore the Tories had the discredit of stir- 
ring a scandal, for factious purposes, that all good Englishmen would 
have put out of sight and hearing. That has been made palpable and 
patent which might have been left in the dark. 
fied with the action of the House of Commons, which has ousted the 
sole offending minister, and it refuses to hold the Ministry responsible 
for that which it could have done much to prevent. The chancellor 
tendered his resignation months ago, but the Premier preferred not to 


The nation is satis- 


accept it, and his decision, though it is now easy to see that it was 
wrong, was right at that time. Much that was known when the Com- 
mons expressed its condemnation of Lord Westbury’s conduct, was un- 
known last February, and Lord Palmerston felt that he was bound to 
stand by his associate until something definite should be established 
against him. Cambacérés said to Napoleon that the case of Robes- 
pierre was decided without having been heard; but though it may 
have been right in the French Convention to get rid of “the sea-green 
incorruptible” on any terms, such a course of proceeding does not be- 
come an established government, which has time for enquiry, and which 
cannot afford to run the risk of doing that which might prove to be 


unjust. 


ation. 


KILLING NO MURDER, 

Tue doctrine of Woman’s Rights has shown a new phase within the 
last week or two. It has extended its domain materially, and vindicated 
a fresh prerogative for the fairer part of creation. A Washington court 
and jury have decreed that a maiden, if she be but young and fair, whose 
young affections have been trifled with, may take justice into her own 
hands, and put to death the fickle swain who dared to be false to her 
charms. The verdict is substantially that of the Irish “ crowner’s quest,” 
which sat on the old woman who undertook to run across a race-course 
just before the start, and then and there finished her own career, 
It was at worst but an amiable weakness, a pardon- 
able eccentricity. It was only “ pretty Fanny’s way.” The gallant bur- 
gesses of Washington were too polite to think of making the fair Miss 
Harris exchange a lace collar for one of hemp around her lovely neck 
for this slight exaggeration in her notions of the feminine propricties. 
So she was discharged from the bar, amid the joyous shouts of the spec- 
tators, with noe severer punishment for having slain a man and made a 
widow than that of being kissed in open court by her senior counsel. 
How far the demands of justice may have been satisfied by this expia- 
tory penance, we cannot pronounce with authority, having no personal 
knowledge of the parties in question. 


“ Sarved him right !” 


A philosopher for whom we have a great respect has pronounced 
with authority that it is the duty of every woman to be handsome. 
We would improve upon the dictum by affirming that she ought also 
to be young. The force of these definitions of moral duty is illustrated 
signally in this shining example. Had it been young Burroughs who 
had shot Mary Harris under precisely the same circumstances, does any 
ene doubt that the pretence of insanity would have been laughed out 
of court, and he subjected to the extreme penalty of the law? Or had 
it been a scraggy old maid who executed vengeance on a bulky bache- 
lor, or stooping widower, would the hearts of the Washington panel 
have yearned towards her as they did towards the young and pretty 
Mary? We trow—not. It was the virtuous power of youth and good 
looks that saved that enterprising young person’s neck, in our opinion. 
We are not sorry that she escaped the gallows. Voltaire says that the 
worst use a man can be put to is to hang him, and there are certainly 
many better uses to which a pretty young woman can be applied. But 
we think criminal justice should be done without regard either to 
fear or favor. Let us glance at the case. A young man has a flirtation 
with a young woman—nay, more, a scrious attachment to her. He 
promises marriage. He changes his mind, and marries some one else. 
He was wrong not to have known his own mind better; but not wrong 
in refusing to marry the woman he had ceased to love. To have married 
her would have been the real injury under the circumstances, There 
is no pretence that he had injured his first love, otherwise than in her 
The attempt to prove that he had entertained base designs 
against her broke down signally. The forsaken fair pursues her fickle 
lover to Washington, and shoots him in open day. The fact, and the 
deliberate purpose, were as well proved as evidence can show anything. 
Secause she had shown signs of the strong emotion and deep passion 
that nerved her hand to this deed of blood, the disbursers of justice at 
Washington hold her not responsible for what she did! A murderess 
then is safe in those latitudes, unless she can approach her victim anc 
complete her crime with the sweet tranquillity with which she would 


affections. 


ask for a cup of tea or cheapen a yard of ribbon! 


It is fearful to contemplate what may be the social consequences of 
this legal precedent, if its binding force should be generally accepted. 
Young ladies would be erected into an even more formidable power 
in American society than they now are, should they be thus armed 
with the power of life and death to compel flirtation to take the shape 
of betrothal, and betrothal that of matrimony. They would no longer 
have to depend on the hostile interference of hirsute brothers to oblige 
a backward lover to declare what his intentions may be. A dainty, 
jewelled revolver may become an essential part of full dress or demi-toi- 
lette, the knowledge of the neighborhood of which, loaded and capped, 
would have a wholesome effect in restraining lady-killers from prose- 
cuting their designs on youthful female hearts. When it is understood 
that young ladies may be Killing not merely in poetic metaphor, but in 

' good set earnest, the knowledge must have a controlling influence over 
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the intercourse of society. For there is no knowing to what a point of 
the 

It may come to be ruled that it is justifiable homicide to 
put to death a delinquent partner, or one of those awkward wretches | 
who are the terror of well constituted of 
these latter offenders, we can tell them, would have a very brief ex- 


pectation of life, should the leniency of the law be extended so as to 


indulgence tenderness of judges and juries towards the sex may 


carry them. 


” 


every * German.” Some 


expose them to the outraged sense of justice of the damsels they have 
provoked by their saltatory misdemeanors. In the matter of matrimo- 
at least, a construction of criminal law would bring many 
matches to a hymeneal flame that now end only in smoke. There 
would hardly ever be a “ flash in the pan,” when it was known that a | 
percussion lock was close by, and a little white hand thaf knew how to] 
use it. As far as the supply of marriageable men went, such law might | | 
cure the inequality between the sexes which Governor Andrew lament- | 
ed to his Legislature last winter. be denied that it 
might have the effect of making the game shy, so as to keep itself out 
of the range of the f 


ny, such 


But then it cannot 


air markswomen, 
Such a termination as rounded the Harris trial is not without its 
ridiculous side certainly, Wash- 


not won for themselves a very honorable 


but it has a very serious one as well. 


ington courts and juries have 


name for their mode of administering criminal justice. The acquittal 


of the California Congressman (we forget the wretch’s name) who shot 


a waiter for not getting him his breakfast, and that of another homicide 


(whose name we all remember), in spite of evidence which would have 


insured conviction and execution in any other country and in any 


northern portion of this, have not left a good odor about the courts of 


the metropolis. And this one will not improve its savor. They furnish 


the Government with a perfect justilication for their course in trying 


the conspirators against Mr. Lincoln by a military commission, and will 


do so should they subject Davis and his accomplices in murder and 
We do not believe that the 


connected with the assassination or the 


treason to the same trustworthy ordeal. 
conviction of a single culprit 
rebellion could be had in that or any Southern city by the ordinary 
tribunals. 
by slavery that the 
citations of prejudice and 


judicial condition of mind, superior to all the soli 


influence, essential to criminal justice, is all 
but impossible. 
that 


will make 


It is one of the blessings which the abolition of slavery 
that 
fe: 
upon it in its 


has crowned the war is to bestow on Southern society, it 
} 


the administration of civil and criminal justice without 


or favor a possibility ;—a blessing which will be forced 


own despite. 


MAKES WASTE. 


issue, that there were sound reasons for 


HASTE 


For suggesting, in our first 
delaying reconstruction at the South until we were b 
this } 


elicited the satire of some of our contemporaries. 


etter acquainted 


with the materials for business and the chances of success, we 
We asked then if 
the Executive could not have waited profitably to learn the present ca- 
pacity of the Southern people for self-government, especially under the 
We were told that such 
an enquiry would exhaust the patience and the years of this generation. 
3ut nobody could pretend that it did not logically precede any effort 
towards restoring the States. 


his last Provisional Governor, preferring to involve all the States in the 


conditions of loyalty and republican liberty. 


ig Scarcely had the President appointed 
fate of his experiment rather than to be guided as to the rest by the ex 
ample of one or two, when he dispatched Gen. Schurz to make a tour 
of the South, and collect the very information which was needed at the 
In fact, the General's 
much at the White House Capitol, and he is not the only 
vestigator whose report will affect the action of the new Congress. 
Chief-Justice has visited the circumference of the late Confederacy 
with a view are to fall his 
his Mr. 
John Covode, also, will have something to communicate in December, 
particularly in relation to Louisiana and the Gulf. Still 

matically and statistically the Assistant Commissioners of 
sureau are 


outset. observations will have weight not so 


as at the 


to examining the districts which under 


jurisdiction, and obtaining some guidance for decisions. 


more 
the 
to furnish, the 


syste- 
Freed- 
knowl- 
And lastly, the correspondents of the 


furnishing, and will continue 


men’s 


edge which is so desirable. 


The general mind there has heen so depraved and besotted | 
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Northern press are daily enabling Government and people to understand 


the true relations of parties and classes at the South, and the actual 
workings of the policy now in force. 

We have, we trust, little of that ich would sooner be able 
“IT told you so,” than to see its scan of evil unfulfilled. 
Not boastfully but regretfully we contend that the political reorgani 
zation of the Seuth is | itreaties for de- 
lay. In Virginia it is shown to be eminently premature. There 
election at Norfolk, inaugurated with riots negro and car- 


ried by the suffrages of rebels. 


spirit wl 
to say, 


justifying all our fears and our et 
is an 
against the 
The military, 
of the civil rule, march back again and turn out the police. 
an election at Portsmouth, 
arrest. There is an election at Richmond, Turner reverses it 
toto. We submit that the work of reconstruction 
much progress in the Old Dominion. The 
back two feet for every three that he climbs up, has a not less lively 
We 
| manifest determination of the President not to suffer the 


who withdrew in favor 
There is 
and Gen. Mann claps the mayor under 
and Gen. 
in has not made 


frog in the well who falls 


| prospect of reaching the top. are encouraged, it is true, by the 
fruits of the 
war and the purposes of the nation to be swamped by a reaction in 
the But becomes of the 
he has been at such pains to establish ? and what, for example, is the 


ludi 


mastered territory. meanwhile what system 


exact value of Goy. Francis Peirpont to Virginia? A more crous 


and helpless figure it would be difficult to imagine. 

The instance now cited the indication that the 
President's haste has outstripped his discretion. 
in a sorry plight. North Carolina is fast gravitating t 
cal the le 


pardon itself is used for this very end, 


just is not 


1, 
Ooniy 


Tennessee is palpably 


owards the politi- 


preponderance of ading secessionists, The of 


pris ile re 
ly those 


The re, 
stamp which is affixed to 


who have 


since on 


obtained pardon can be candidates for oftice. as in Virginia, 
oaths are valued at precisely the cost of the 
And the 

Take a single 


as we find it in the morning papers : 


“The Hon. William 


them—tfive cents in currency. opposition to emancipation is 


. . . . . 
outspoken and insolent. day’s bulletin from Raleigh 


A. Graham, ex-member of the rebel Senate. 


and the political leader of this State, who is to be a delegate to the 
coming State Convention, says ‘that under no circumstances will he 
consent to the return of North Carolina into the Union if the negro 


suffrage " stion is made a condition. 

. H. P. Russ, of this city, 
appointm = and who has be 
in Congress and also in the approaching 
position on the slavery question by saying that if he 
he would re-enslave every slave who is now 


a Fed ral 
ed to represent this district 
Convention, defines his 
had the power 


who has recently received 


en designat 








State 


iree. 

* Some of the county meetings which have nominated rebel leaders 

candidates to the State Convention, instruct them favor by con- 

stitutional or legislative enactments the binding out of liberated slaves 

to their former masters for a term of years. 
“ This is the material already designate: 

lina in her Convention and also in Congress. 


is 


ta 
to 


1 to represent North Caro- 


The very best witness we could summon against the Government 
would be itself. Without having the courage to pros laim the abroga 


black code South, it is evervwhere erecting 


the at the 
military tribunals before which the col 


tion of special 


red man and the white stand on 


Does any one ask the reason? 


exactly the same footing in all respects. 








Let the case which we noted last week as pendi n Mississippi answer, 
It shows that the blacks are not secure of their ‘im let alone their 
rights, if they have to trust to the civil courts alone. A planter, it will 
be remembered, shot a colored laborer in his cotton field for no greater 
cause than a respectful contradiction. Two weeks were allowed the 
civil authorities of Washington County, spp inted by Goy. Sharkey, to 
take cognizance of tl fair, At the ul of that time Col. Thomas, 
Assistant ¢ missic Freedmen, arrested the murderer Jackson, 


to trial by military « nm. Ona writ 


o Washing 


omlMissl 


graphed t 


await a 


sued out, Col. Th 


ft habeas « orpus 


being omas tel ston for instruc 


tions, the sheriff and hi 


is posse meanwhile making an ineffectual attempt 
to rescue the prisoner, The President sustained the Commissioner, and 
once more the laws were silent. Now we are asked to believe that a 
people which is not fit to execute justice within its own domain, is fit 
to legislate for its courts, and quite prepared to assist in making laws 
for the nation, It is useless any longer to beseech the President to stay 
his hand, for he has ut hi ve dl what hit uncle rtook We do urge all cood 
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citizens, as we shall the coming Congress, to postpone the recognition 
of these States, and to continue the military régime, till loyalists of what- 


ever color are ensured supremacy and safety. 
— <> eo 


QUALIFY AND QUALIFICATION. 


| 


The Nation. 


Correspondence. 


THE SUPREME OOURT AND NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 
Boston, July 30, 1865. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Upon page 101, in No. 4 of TE NATION, appears an article upon Republics 


We publish elsewhere an able criticism on our recent article on | and Equality, in which it is argued that any attempt to secure equal rights 


“Republics and Equality.” 
with reference to slavery, simply because we were thus enabled to argue 
it @ fortiori. To maintain, as “A.” does, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, when it affirmed that “all men were born free and equal,” 
and were entitled “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” only | 
meant citizens and did not include slaves, in our opinion renders it 
valueless for the very purpose for which he cites it—as a key to the 
Constitution. If these phrases did not affirm every human being’s title 
to his own person and the wages of his labor, we do not believe that 
any known rule of construction will extract from them an assertion of 
every man’s claim to vote, without regard to his color. That Declara- 
are born free and equal, but “all 


tion does not say that all “ citizens” 
men ;” and it was not addressed to American lawyers, to whom the 
citizens and men who were 


distinction between men who were 
“chattels” was familiar; but to the civilized world, who knew nothing | 
concerning it. | 

That the Declaration of Independence was unfortunately not con- | 
sidered a guide by the framers of the Constitution, we are warranted in 
inferring both by the history of the time and by the fact that the Con- | 
stitution recognized slavery, against which the Declaration of Independ- 
That a 
“republican form of government” was not used by them in the sense 
now sought to be placed upon it, we conclude from the fact that South 
Carolina was admitted to the Union with the very clause in her consti- 
tution, which it is now maintained she has no right under the Constitu- 


ence was in words as solemn a protest as was ever uttered. 


tion to keep there, excluding all but white freeholders from the fran- 
chise; and that thirty years later Connecticut inserted the very same 
clause in her constitution, so far as we know without any opposition on 
this ground from any quarter. 

Probably no one exercised as much influence on the political 
thought of the last century, amongst the best class of minds, as Mon- 
tesquieu. He was the first writer in the modern world who attempted 
to introduce accuracy and definiteness into political nomenclature, or 
to apply the historical method to the study of political philosophy ; 
and there was probably no author with whose works the founders of 
the Government were more familiar, He defines a republic as “ that 
in which the body or only a part of the people is possessed of the 
supreme power;” and adds that “when the body of the people are 
possessecl of a supreme power, that is called a democracy ; when the 





supreme power is lodged in the hands of a part of the people, it is 
then an aristocracy.” What the historical testimony all goes to show 
is, that the framers of the Constitution believed that these two kinds of 
republic could exist together in the same federation, or that they 


would perhaps become assimilated in the natural course of events, | 


We have found out that they were mistaken, and we propose so far to 
revolutionize the government as to make the whole body of the nation 
Where “ A.” differs from Tae Natron is as to the means of 
accomplishing this. He thinks it best to apply to the Supreme Court to 
meet the emergency, by calling on the various States to conform to what 


democratic. 


the judges may pronounce, in defiance of the historical argument, to be 
the “spirit of the Constitution.” We for our part think the Supreme 
Court entirely unfit to be entrusted with any such task ; we think ap- 
peals of this kind to it, at such crises as the present, are, if it responds 
We have already had one speci- 
The Presi- 
dent and Congress can do the work, in our opinion, far more effectu- 
‘“ A.” has, however, 


to them, full of danger as precedents. 
men of its legislation, and we never desire to sce another. 


ally, and with far less shock to the body politic. 
the consolation of knowing that no hostile criticism of his plan will be 


likely to impede its execution. At the same time, if he intends to rely 


on the Supreme Court alone, no amount of popular agitation will, or at | 


least ought to, help him. 


lican polity that necessarily excludes slavery. 
absolutely abolished, we may practically admit this. 
to attempt the abolition of slavery under the clause in the Constitution. 
What is proposed is to secure to the colored people who were slaves, but 


In that article we argued the question | to the colored citizens of the South under the clause in the Constitution 
which guarantees to every State a republican form of government, is inex- 
pedient if not impracticable, and at any rate inconsistent with the acknowl 
edged meaning of the word republican. 


One-half of the article is upon the thesis fhat there is nothing in a repub- 
Slavery being dead, if not 
No one now proposes 


who are now citizens, the equal rights as citizens to which they are entitled, 
unless both the letter and the spirit of the Declaration of Independence are 


to be ignored. 


We are told by the writer of the article in question that justice and 


| necessity require equal rights before the law for the colored citizens of the 


South, and that they are to be secured to them, not by a strict interpretation 
of the letter of the organic law, or by an interpretation not heretofore given, 
but because the safety of the nation requires such equality as security for 
its own existence, and for that reason President Johnson has the samo 
power to require the right of suffrage for colored citizens that President 
Lincoln had to abolish slavery. This is very true; but slavery was abolished 
under the war power held by the President as commander-in-chief, no one 
else can exercise this power, and President Johnson may not see fit to exer- 
cise it to secure equal rights. Are we then to give up the whole case ? 

Shall we not rather look to the spirit of the Constitution—to the letter 
of the organic law, and see if we have not our remedy ?—a remedy which, 
if there found, can be availed of at once, without waiting the slow and 
possibly uncertain action of Congress. May we not find in the clause 
guaranteeing a republican form of government, taken in connection with 
the clause by which the several States are allowed to prescribe the qualifi- 
cations of voters, a latent power to meet the case which has not been found 
before, simply because no case has ever been brought before the Supreme 
Court to procure a decision upon the meaning of these clauses ? 

This guaranty means something, else it would not be in the Constitution. 
We cannot find its true meaning in the history of any, or all, preceding 
republics, nor can we find it in any decision of our courts yet given. Be- 
cause it has lain dormant for so many years is no reason that it contains no 
vital force: we must seek to give it life and action by the inspiration of the 
idea by which the nation lives and has its being. For the very reason that 
other republics have varied so much from each other, we are bound to seck 
for the special republican form of government intended by the framers of 
the Constitution in the idea upon which the nation is founded, of which 
the Constitution is but the exposition—and that idea is the declaration of 
equal rights before the law contained in the Declaration of Independence. 

Equal rights for whom? Not for the slaves; they were chattels (the 
framers of the Constitution were so far untrue to their idea as to admit that 
men could be chattels and not citizens), but equal rights for all citizens with- 
out distinction of color. 

In the Constitution there is no mention of color, and in the majority of 
| the States which elected the members of the Convention that framed the 


"| Constitution there were colored men, not chattels but citizens, who voted for 


| the members of the Convention. They were part and parcel of the people 
| who ordained that “ We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
| more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
| the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 

of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
| tution for the United States of America.” 

Did these colored men—citizens, voters—intend to establish justice for 
| whites only? to promote the general welfare of whites only? and to secure 
| the blessings of liberty, not-for their children and their posterity, but for the 
| children of others? 
| Now if the idea of which the Constitution is but the exposition is clearly 
| that all citizens, if not all chattels, are entitled to equal rights, there is in 
‘that idea a limit to the power of any State to impose qualifications upon 
such citizens as the condition of the franchise. 

Qualifications may be imposed, but they must be equal in their bearing 
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upon all citizens, They may be sex, age, property, or ability to read and 


write, because all these are qualifications which bear on all alike. They are 


equally a barrier to the white or the black woman, They are equally within 


the power of all male citizens, white or black, to attain or to acquire. | 

But color is not a qualification, it is a quality which the citizen cannot | 
change ; it is an absolute barrier to some, of no effect to others; it is un- 
equal, and therefore not in harmony with the fundamental idea of the | 
nation, and therefore unconstitutional. 

The use of the word qualification in the Constitution, if considered in the | 
light of the idea of equal rights, implies ability to qualify ; and if a passive 
quality is included among the requirements of any State, it cannot be ad-| 
mitted, because no man can qualify himself to vote by changing the quality 
of his skin. 

Because the framers of the Constitution temporized and compromised | 
with the sin of slavery, and admitted in their organic law that men could be 


| 
| 


chattels personal ; because they did enact that chattels had not equal rights 
with citizens, it does not follow that they admitted that one class of citizens | 


could have rights not attainable by another class of citizens. 
They believed that slavery would soon cease; and while recognizing its 
temporary existence, they framed their organic law to secure equal rights to 


all after slavery should have ceased. They so framed the law that for this 


even the letter should need no change. 

Slavery has lived long, but is dead at last. 
our forefathers looked—for which they built. 
upon a rock ; they builded well ; the key-stone of their arch of triumph was 


The time has come to which 
Their foundation was laid 


— 


¢ 
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and relentless persecution, which in the end may prove worse than slavery 
itself. 


Therefore, I would ask you whether the result, which we all have at 


heart, will not come more satisfactorily from an amendment to the Consti 


| tution, which shall prescribe for the whole country the exact status of the 


negro, and shall admit him to the ballot-box 1 to 


inder such restrictions as 
education or property as shall seem best adapted to train him for the d 


of the citizen, by stimulating his intelligence, thrift, and self-reliance, rather 





than from an exercise of temporary power, which so large a proportion of 


the people regard as of doubtful authority? If such an amendment could 


not be carried, would it not show that the public is not prepared for the 
change, and would not sustain it if made by the Executive? If it were car 
ried, would not its opponents acquiesce in the decision with the readiness 
which distinguishes our people when a verdict is rendered by the tribunal 
And would not a settlement made in this manner be 


of last appeal? re 


nade 


garded as a finality, to which our local institutions would speedily be 1 


| toconform ; while an arbitrary decision in favor of the negro would be looked 
upon as a matter to be set aside at the first turn of the political wheel, and 
meanwhile to be resisted and evaded—to be d, in fact, almost toa 





nullity while awaiting impatiently its formal apy And, finally, would 


not this recognition of the negro in the organic law of the land do more to 
elevate him as a member of the body politic than any other possible measure 


9 


or device 
But I find that my questions are assuming a form rather argumentative 


than inquisitive, and as my object is not to ventilate my own opinions, but 


to elicit your views on points which I have not yet seen properly discussed, 


equality. They left a rough scaffold, thinking that the cement was not firm | I will not further intrude upon your space. 
set. ‘The scaffold has stood until now, marring the beauty of the structure | Trusting that you will recognize my enquiries to be those of an earnest 


and poisoning the air with its decay. 
revealed in its perfect proportion. 


It is destroyed, and the arch stands 


No new keystone is needed. A. 





_— 
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PLAIN QUESTIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 24, 1865. 
To Tue Eprror or THE NATION: 


seeker for the right, I have the honor to remain 
L. 


Your obedient servant, 
MR. BARNUM ON MUSEUMS. 


BripGErort, Conn., July 29, 1865. 
To THE Eprror oF Tue NATION: 





GENTLEMEN: Observing that you invite free discussion on all national 
topics, and believing that your object is to arrive at a correct solution of 
the various perplexing questions which are involved in the re-adjustment of 
our political machinery, I take the liberty of asking you to relieve some of 
the doubts which assail me whenever I endeavor to determine for myself 
The 
opinions and convictions of an individual, however conscientious, are of course 


the position which I should hold on the subject of negro suffrage. 


of the smallest possible importance, but I think I represent a class whose 
aggregate may not be without weight in the closely contested elections 
which are to be foreseen in the near future. I mean the class of men who 
have surrendered, or are ready to surrender, the ancestral prejudices con- 


cerning the negro inseparable from his enslaved condition ; who are neither 


ys . ¢ . ° 
negrophilists nor negrophobists ; and who will support, with more or less | 


energy, any measure, however radical, which they can persuade themselves 


to be right and expedient. Presuming that there are enough of such men, 


not yet convinced but yet open to conviction, to be worth the trouble of | 
| 





converting, I would respectfully 
In how many States of the 
suffrage with the white man? 
under discriminating restrictions ? 
ly closed to him ? 


ask of you to reply to one or two questions 
North does the negro enjoy an equality of 


In how many is the ballot-box absolute- 
How can we, for instance, citizens of the great State of 
Pennsylvania, which set the example of emancipation, assume to force the 


inhabitants of South Carolina to grant the privilege of voting to masses of | 


enfranchised slaves, embruted by generations of chattelism, when we refuse 


that privilege to the comparatively unimportant colored population of our | 


own State, who for nearly a century have enjoyed the benefits of freedom 


and education, and who are as well qualified to discriminate between candi- | 


dates and policies as a large portion of our white voters? This, I confess, is 
a point which I cannot conscientiously either evade or determine in favor of 
the Southern negro. 

Again, is not the real solution of the question to be found in submitting 
it to the people in the form of a constitutional amendment? From my 
somewhat limited sphere of observation, I should conclude that President 
Johnson has the vast majority of the public with him in declining to inter- 
fere with State autonomy in this respect, and the arguments, logical and 
otherwise, concerning the war power and the salus populi suprema lex esto, 
I fear, are thrown away upon a perverse generation. And yet the question 
has got to be decided, and, what is more, we of the North must have a voice 
in the decision if we wish to secure the advantages which we have won with 
our bow and spear, and to protect the unfortunate freedman from a slow 


In how many has he the elective franchise | 


“THE NATION” is just the journal ovr “nation” needed, and it delights 
| But in the 
last number exhibits a little of the slashing style of the London Saturday 


| thousands besides my humble self. the article on “ Museums” 


| Review, or else I am blinded by my 
| 


or classic or scientificall 
| 


| for mine had to support my family, while those require annually from the 


prejudices or interests. 


I am not thin-skinned, and I know my Museum was not so refined 


y arranged as the foreign governmental institutions, 


government thousands of pounds. ‘“ That class for which it [my Museum] 


would seem to have been originally intended” would not. s pport a proper 


Hence, 


}museum pecuniarily. More's the pity—but such is the stern fact. 
to make it self-supporting, I was obliged to popularize it, and while I still 


held on to the “ million of curiosities,” 
} 


ony: 


millions of persons were on/y induced 
] 


But it is a great error to state that I ever 


to see them because, at the same time, they could see whales, giants, dwarfs, 


Albinoes, dog shows, et cetera. 


| permitted “ vulgar sensation dramas.” No vulgar word or gesture, and not 
Even in Shakespeare's 


It 


‘respectable citizens did not take their wives and 


a profane expression, was ever allowed on my stage ! 





is 


| plays, I unflinchingly and invariably cut out vulgarity and profanity. 


| 


equally incorrect that 


daughters” “to see a play on that stage.” Your writer doubtless supposed 


he was stating facts, but let him enquire, and he will find that nothing 


Iam sensitive on these points, because | 


could be further from the truth. 


yueamish in determination to allow nothing 


i 


my 


was always extremely s 


objectionable on my sta 
} 


I permitted no intoxicating liquors in the Museum. I would not even 


drink” and return again without paying the 
wh 


“fo out to 


allow my visitors to 


te 
t 


“ice-water” 
I couk 
proxy examine into the character of every visitor, but I continually had half 


second time, and this reconciled them to the ich was always 


] 


profuse and free on each floor of the Museum. 1 not personally or by 


a score of detectives dressed in plain clothes, who incontinently turned into 


the street every person of either sex whose actions indicated loose habits. 


t 


My interest even depended upon my keeping a good reputation for my 
Museum, and I did it to a greater degree than one out of ten could attain 
Now, | 


beg of you te submit the above to the writer of the article in question, and 


he 


who had ‘charge of a free museum, or even a free picture gallery. 


‘ 


f Humbug 


ask him, as an act of justice, to set me right before t public. 


with me has had its day, and although I always gave the money's worth of 
| that which was not demoralizing, I often grieved that the taste of the million 
’ 


ili 


was not elevated. But now, having made my “ million” nearly twice told, 


I really aspire to do a good and great thing, and I ask hereby the aid of you 


{and your writer in accomplishing it. Listen : 
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If I build another museum 
infinite A 
to the old one; 3d, When I build a new American Museum, I shall « 


tions to 


y superior in its collections and its classifications and accommoda 


wing, or an additional adjacent building, the contents of t 


‘t a lar 


also ert 


classified specimens of natural history, paintings, statuary, armor (especially 
that worn by historical personages), old weapons of war, musical instru- « 


ments, costumes and furniture of the middle ages, and a thousand other « 
useful and novel features which will be an honor to our country 
will be placed a// free contributions of novelties from everybody, including 
missionaries, ship-owners, foreign persons of distinction, and foreign museums, 
The Smithsonian Institution can loan its duplicates, the Patent Office, War 
and Navy Departments can lend their trophies, models, ete., gentlemen can 
loan their statuary and other objects, and myself, my heirs or assigns, shall 
elways exhibit the whole free (1 paying expenses by means of rent of stores 
and out of my own pocket), and whenever we fail to do so, every article 
not loaned by individuals to the Free Museum is vested in the J neral 
Government, and may be removed to a suitable building in Central Park or 
elsewhere. 
or heirs will eventually erect and present to the public the land and a proper 


Indeed, if my paying Museum prospers as I expect, myself 


building containing these curiosities, which in ten or twenty years will have 
accumulated to an amazing extent if properly pushed and encouraged. I 
have tried to hire Bayard Taylor to scour Europe with me to make purchases 
and obtain contributions of duplicates from institutions abroad. He wi!/ go 
next summer; but this summer I want an educated, intelligent gentleman, 
like the writer of that article on Museums, and will pay him liberally to 
aid me, for, afterall, his taste, so far as a Free Museum is concerned, exactly 
coincides with mine. I know Europe pretty well, and for the Free 


Museum I shall be manfully backed up by the leading officials of our Gov 


ernment at home and abroad, and, with my experience and vim, I can in : 
single year accomplish more in this line for “ The Nation” (Lmean the Ameri 
can people) than the sleepy Historical Society could do in half a century. 

t all events, at the least I can form a magnificent nucleus for a Govern- 
mental Free Museum. I owe the youth of this nation a debt of gratitude, 
and I am anxious to pay it, at least partially. I hope that the fire of the 
late Museum will have fumigated and burned out the humbug from the 
public mind to such a degree that it can discover that Barnum has got 
neither horns nor hoofs, and that he has as much love for refinement and 
the elevation of the race, especially in this country, as even your excellent 
writer, “or any other man.” I merely hope that this writer will carefully 
and impartially ponder this hastily written letter, and manfully give me 
If he will, at the same time, lend mea helping hand in the way 


] 


justice. 
If, which I will endeavor to 


of counsel, he will confer a great favor on mys 
transfer for the benefit of my countrymen. 
In great haste, truly yours, 
P. T. BARNUM. 
?>- 
STATE OF THINGS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON, July 21, 1865. 

THERE are three things of which every dispassionate observer in South 


} 


be convinced, d in mv last letter— 


Carolina must Two of them I mention 

that slavery and rebellion are both dead, beyond the possibility of revival 
: ; 

It is that the 





in an historical point of view. 





The other is no less importa t 
South Carolina aristocracy is destroyed. Ido not believe that the ruin of the 
French nobility at the first Revolution was more complete than is now that 
of the proud, rich, and cultivated aristocracy of the low country of South 
Carolina The splendid mansions are burnt down—Ashley Hall, Middleton 
Place, the Porcher House, and so on—the plantations are divided among the 
negroes, and ‘the owners are wanderers on the face of the earth, glad to earn 
a dollar to keep themselves from starving. To be sure, the fee of the land, 


except on the Port Royal Islands, has not yet been meddled with. It is 


treated simply as abandoned, disposed of in this manner as a temporary 
! 


angement. But even supposing the owners have found the means to pay 


the taxes, and have succeeded in escaping confiscation, even then there is 





absolutely nothing Ic" to them but land—land so burdened with debt and of 


so low a market value that it can no longer form a foundation for an aris 


tocracy. The best they can hope for is to become small farmers‘on the few 


acres they can afford to keep, or to enter into partnership with Northern 
capitalists. Add to this that nearly a generation of the young men of these 
families has perished in the war. No man of suitable age and strength 
could keep out of the army, and only a poor remnant of the flower of South 


Carolina return now, dispirited, to their desolate homes. 


icture * Whoever,” said an officer of our army 


I have no pleasure 
in drawing this mournful p 
who has peculiar means of knowing about these things in my hearing the 


] t ist, It will be fire-proof; 2d, It will be almost. other day, ‘ 
are, must be verv fond of revenge.” 


which shall form and be a Free National Museum. There I will place V 


tion in regard to those who have lately been slaves. 
there is any serious danger of this. When men of the highest position and 
character, who have the confidence oftheir fellow-citizens, and have taken 


ition. 


‘wishes these people more severely punished than they already 
I simply state the fact as one which 
yuught to be understood. I believe this rebellion had its root rather in aris- 
ocracy (slave aristocracy) than in slavery, and in the destruction of its cause 
ve have the surest guaranty of peace, 

These three are accomplished and unquestioned facts. But there remains 
me point, of the highest practical importance, which is not by any means 


‘ertain. In saying that slavery is dead, and is acknowledged to be so, I do 


Here, too, not say that its spirit is dead, and that there is no danger of adverse legisla 


Neither do I say that 


great pains to learn their sentiments, tell me, as they have done, that they 
feel certain that the intentions of the community are humane and honorable, 
I have no right to suspect their fairness or their sincerity. I believe they 
mean well. Iam not obliged, however, to have the same confidence that 
they have, and to believe that the State of South Carolina will certainly 
go with them. That is for the future to decide. 

It is, in my opinion, upon this point alone that the great question of the 
day rests—the ability of the negro to take care of himself. I call this an 
open question, because in the mind of the Southerner it is so. In any true 
sense of the term it is not an open question. Wherever the negro has re- 
ceived just treatment, and has reaped a just and prompt reward for his 
labor, he has worked and become self-supporting. This is so abundantly 
proved at Port Royal and elsewhere, that it seems like a truism to us; but 
we must bear with the ignorance of sincere enquirers, and welcome all the 
evidence that we can get. I have not any definite information about affairs 
at Port Royal this year, but I have taken considerable pains to ascertain the 
state of things on the islands nearer Charleston, where a no less important 
experiment is going on. Edisto, Wadmelaw, John’s and James Islands, 
being all abandoned by their owners, were set apart, under General Sher- 
man’s order, for the exclusive use of the freedmen, no white men being 
allowed there except General Saxton’s superintendents. As these were too 
few in number to find time for anything but the abselutely necessary super 
vision of the islands, the crops have been carried on by the negroes, with 
no assistance but seed, tools, and rations. The result is highly encouraging. 
On the two plantations that I have myself visited there are large and fine 
looking fields of corn—enough without doubt to give the freedmen a very 
excellent start for next year. And it was an entertaining sight on our re- 
turn to see the crazy little steam-flat in which we had ventured our lives 
crowded with colored people who were carrying their produce to market— 
tomatoes, okra, huckleberries, water-melons, chickens, eggs, and bundles 
of light-wood for kindling. There is no doubt that these people who are 
left to themselves are doing well. We must understand that they do not 
work according to the Northern standard. I do not suppose that they have 
planted as large crops as they ought. In one district in St. Paul’s parish— 
a district badly disturbed by the war—2,350 people (of all ages) on sixteen 
plantations have 1,900 acres of provisions, besides a little cotton. But we 
have no right to judge them except by their own standard ; and all we 
have a right to require of any set of people is that they shall be self-sus 
taining ; and that these people will be as soon as their crops are in. 

Of all these islands, Edisto, which was settled first, is doing best. There 
is a promising crop of cotton here, and I suppose there is none anywhere 
else in the State except at Port Royal. But when we leave the islands, and 
come upon “ the main,” we find almost a state of anarchy in many parts. 
The chief trouble is caused by the return to their plantations of owners who 
were away when the crops were put in, and who now claim to be allowed 
to make contracts for a share of the crop on the same terms as those who 
never left their homes. So there have arisen disputes and violence—both 
parties, from all I can learn, being very much to blame. The great planta- 
tions on Cooper River—perhaps the wealthiest tract in the State—are in an 
especially disturbed state; and on the Santee things have come to such a 
pass that Gen. Hatch has just sent a company of the 54th Massachusetts 
Regiment to preserve order. I am told that throughout these low-country 
parishes, wherever contracts are made in good faith and lived up to, 
things are working well; but best of all on the abandoned plantations 
which are carried on by the negroes themselves. 

The colored people of Charleston got up a fair, to be held the week of 
the Fourth of July ; but it was broken up by the riots. They have held it 
again this week, in a different place, and I was able to attend it. It was 
a well conducted affair—managed, I believe, by a ladies’ sewing circle, and 
for the benefit of the poor. Asa general thing, these people suffer for the 
want of harmony and of good leaders. There has been a good deal of 
jealousy between the blacks and the mulattoes, between the free and the 
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freed. For my part, I see no cround for this. Here and at C 


17 ‘ “er age . 1 1 F ’ 
should not be able to say which class is superior. Both are inte 





eminently law-abiding. Mr. Redpath did much, while here, to 


this feeling ; but there were many influences against him. 
An important point was gained two or three weeks ago, at a court mar 
] 


tial, in taking the testimony of colored men against a white officer. All the 


proceedings have been published in the Courier, and citizens begin to ask 
what it means—are negroes to testify in United States Courts? In such a 


thing as this, to make an idea familiar is the first step towards getting it 
accepted ; and I do not believe it will take long for the practice to spread 


from martial to State courts. MARCEL. 


THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
‘ROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


IV. 


Le>} 


Lyncusurea, VA., July 24, 1865. 
THE Southside Railroad Company promises in its advertisements to take 
passengers through from Richmond to Lynchburg, a distance of about on 
hundred and thirty miles, in twenty-four hours. Packet-boats ply between 
: 


the two cities, but that mode of travelling, besides being very slow a1 


» by the heat, and I decided to make the jour 





tedious, is made uncomfort: 
ney by rail. At half after six in the morning, I was assured, the train would 
leave the station ; so breakfasting at five, { set out for the south bank of the 
James River. All the railway bridges were destroyed by Lee’s retreating 
forces, and trains ghing southward start from the town of Manchester. I 
found no depot nor baggage-master. Half a dozen dilapidated cars were 
standing about, and a rusty looking engine was cracking and pufling up and 
down, shifting them from one track to another, and making up a train. Of 
this two passenger carriages formed a part, both on the outside adorned 
with a painted representation of two Confederate flags, and splashed half 
way up with the yellowish-red mud of this region, and, inside, both dirty 


uncomfortable. 





and exceedingly 


Long ago, | suppose, cushions 


had disappeared, the only vestiges of them 
that remained being an occasional wad of horse-hair, or a shred of faded 
plush still clinging to the frame-work of the seats. In the window-sashes 
were many broken panes, and where the glass was wholly gone wood had 
been substituted. The floors were filthy. Such as they were, these two 
carriages were given up to the occupancy of ladies and the gentlemen ac 
companying them, together with a number of sick and wounded Confeder 
ate soldiers ; other passengers found sitting and standing room in the freight 
cars. Even at that early hour the sun began to shine hotly down upon t] 
baked and cracked soil of the railroad, and moving my trunk into thx 
shadow cast by the leaving train, I sat and watched the crowd assembled at 
the station. 

There were, perhaps, a hundred and fifty people collected together 
Negro drivers 


their mules, drove loaded wagons to the bagg 





liberal of the whip and vociferous in expostulation with 





ears. Dirty looking 





whites and dirtier negroes were selling “ fried pies” and other uninviting 
edibles. A crippled negro was retailing cider, which he poured from a 
jug with a cornstalk stopper into a tin can that once had held preserved 
salmon. Newsboys were crying the New York Daily Neirs and Lerald, 
and the Richmond morning papers. Here in Virginia it is possible, I observe, 
to get a copy of the Herald for some time after every copy of the Vers has 
been sold. At last the train was got together, and at about half after seven 
o'clock we began our southward journey, pitching and jolting slowly along. 

Indeed, throughout the day the rate of speed was but seldom so great 


that an active man might not have got off the train and on again without 





inconvenience or danger. I was told that even in the times before the war 


the trains never made much more than fifteen miles an hour. The cour 





through which this railway passes lies south of the James, and at a distance 
varying from ten to forty miles. Between Lynchburg and Richmond t! 

river makes a great curve to the north, that it may skirt the elevated ridge 
of land on the crown of which the road is built. The land is comparatively 
unproductive, and Virginians ask the traveller not to form an opinion ef t 

fertility of their State from the appearance of this particular region. Yet 
there is some good bottom land. The country has many creeks, for in this 
ridge, close by the line of the road, are the head-waters both of the streams 
that flow north-easterly into the Appomattox and James, and also of those 
which seek the tributaries of the Roanoke on the south. I saw but litth 
land under cultivation ; indeed, the greater portion of the surface seemed to 
be not cleared at all. An occasional field of wheat-stubble, a cluster of farm 
buildings, surrounded by a field of corn, the railroad itself, here and there a 


tortuous footpath, winding away into the hot and solitary forest, furnished 
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telegraph. Soon after leaving Farmville the cars became more comfortable, | 


| 
| 
{ 
for it was near sunset, and the heat somewhat abated. It was not pleasant, 
however, to learn that we should be compelled to pags the night in the train, | 
% | 


which would reach Concord at twelve o'clock, and there wait till six in the | 


morning. I asked if a bed could not be obtained, but was told that there | 


was nothing at Concord but the railroad depot. 

With the man who gave me this information I had some further conver- 
sation on a variety of topics. He was going up the road, he said, to see 
about the loading of a material train which would go down to High Bridge 
I asked him if 
He said, “ Yes, it’s safe enough ; we 


the next day with timber for repairing the trestle-work. 
green timber was used in the repairs. 
But on the very next day the same train broke 


allow for shrinking. 
through a defective trestle-work, about ten miles from this city, and was 
precipitated over a bluff nearly fifty feet high. Thirty or forty people were 
injured, seven of them severely, and two men were killed. What I have 
said of the inconveniences of railway travelling at the South has been said 
merely to give some account of the matter. Probably it would be very unfair 
to blame the companies for the worn-out rails, comfortless cars, and long 
delays of which I have spoken. And, perhaps, it is not the companies but 
the military authorities who should be held responsible and blamed for such 
accidents as this one. To take passengers over a railroad in the present con 
dition of that between this city and Richmond, is to put them in fear and 
imminent danger of death. Yet the eagerness of the people for mails and 
transportation is so great that repairs of the most temporary character are 
made, and probably will continue to be made for months to come, unless 
some authoritative inspection is instituted. The scene, as described by eye- 
witnesses, must have been most impressive and distressing. The accident | 
happened about midnight ; nearly everybody on board was more or less in- 
jured. There was no assistance rendered by any of the country people till 
morning, for none lived at all near. 

By the light of a fire kindled among the ruins of the cars the wounded 
were removed to a bank of sand in the dry bed of the creek, and the wounds | 
of some were dressed by a Confederate surgeon who was among the pas- 
Watches, money, and jewelry were taken from those who lay 
Of these 
some who were seen at their work were forced to give up a part of their 


sengers. 


insensible by some marauding soldiers who robbed in the dark. 





plunder, but a much greater part was not restored. One gentleman from | 


the North is reported to have lost many thousands of dollars in Government | 

. : ° | 
bonds, and others lost sums amounting to hundreds of dollars. I have heard | 
of no investigations into the accident or the robberies. 


My travelling acquaintance said he was then going up the road for a load 


The gang of hands of which he had charge were getting out 


go down the next day. He had both 


of timber. 
stuff in the woods, and it was to 
black and white laborers. 

paid. 


I asked him what wages were White men that were good car- 





penters got fifty dollars a month and their board. Ordinary laborers got 


! 
eighteen dollars a month and the same board as the others. The company | 
had the food cooked for them. It consisted of bread, bacon, vegetables, | 
sugar, and coffee. | 

I asked if the company got laborers in sufficient numbers, for I remem. | 
bered having seen an advertisement of theirs in the Richmond papers, 

“Can't get white men enough. 
Rather loaf round Richmond and Petersburg. 
it. I lost what money I had 
in the great fire. It 
would have been worth more than twenty thousand dollars in gold to-day. 
When this war broke out I had one hundred and sixty-one hogsheads in | 
store. But I had to live off it. Had a wife and four children, and I couldn’t 
begin to keep em on my pay. They conscripted me, and I had to serve | 
Well, I got a little money from the government, but | 


They're too damned proud to work. 
But they'll have to come to | 
I’ve had to pyll off my coat since peace came. 
I had thirty-seven hogsheads of tobacco burnt thar. 





eighteen months. 
Lord ! 
they'd let you give one look at a barrel of flour. 


you'd have to give two months’ pay in Confederate money before | 
Well, I had to sell a hogs- 
head every now and then till I got it reduced down to thirty-seven, and them 
they burnt. So I had to go to work, and more than me ’Il have to do it. | 
No, if we could get white men enough we wouldn't hire niggers.” 
“ They don’t work so well?” 
| 


father have one white man than three 
niggers. They'll work a day, and then they want to lay off a day. Now | 
with me they used to lay off after they got their week’s rations, and I| 


“ A nigger’s work a’n’t much. 


wouldn't see anything of ’em for two or three days. But I broke ’em of that. | 
just set em to work till they’d worked out what the rations come to, and | 
then I told ‘em to leave.” 


‘ Y: 


u don’t board negroes like whites, then ?” 





ation. 


“No; we give ’em an allowance—fourteen pounds of meal a week and 
three pounds of bacon.” 

Iasked if any negro mechanics were employed, and found there were 
none. The negroes are paid fifteen dollars per month, which is the amount 
paid hotel servants in this town and in Richmond. On the railroad the 
colored laborers when employed in cutting cord-wood are expected to cut 
what a white man usually cuts—three cords a-day. The railway company 
buys the wood as it stands growing for thirty-five dollars an acre, or already 
cut at the rate of one dollar and sixty cents a cord. It is piled up at the 
various wood and watering stations along the line, and the hands are em- 
It is at this work, as I sup- 
pose, that a man is required to go through three cords in a day. In the 
other kinds of work done on the railroad I was told that the negro did not 


ployed in chopping the four feet sticks in two. 


perform nearly so much labor as the white man, and that he needed so much 
watching and driving that one white man was worth as much as three 
colored men. 

Having discussed the negro in his capacity of working-man, I asked what 
he thought of the extension of the franchise so as to make the negro a voter. 
Like almost every other man with whom I have talked in this State, he was 
utterly opposed to it. The negro was not fit to vote; it wasn’t in his nature 
ever to become fit to vote ; and the Southern people wouldn’t stand it if the 
North should put the negro and the white man on an equality. That would 
make the South fight. All the secessionists to whom I have mentioned the 
subject, plant themselves firmly on those three propositions. Let the negro 
vote, and the Southern people will have to be kept down by a standing army. 
The point will have been reached at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue, 
and perhaps at that point they will have to make a virtue of necessity, but 
it will be because the bayonet forces them. 

Among Virginian Unionists also opposition is manifested, and is based 
There is already far too much ignorance and 
The servant will be almost sure to 


upon grounds hardly different. 
depravity existing among the voters. 
vote for the master’s favorite candidate. 
Ask a Unionist why, if the negro vote would be so much at the service of 
the masters, the masters as a rule are 80 strongly adverse to negro suffrage, 
and the reply is that just at present the master is inclined to hate the newly 
emancipated slaves ; that, moreover, the former owners of slaves expect very 
soon to get the States back into their own hands, and have no fears that 
they will not be able, as in old times, to get a majority to carry the measures 
which they propose. If they needed the negro vote, they would hardly take 
it, and till they do need it they would much prefer that the freedmen be 
kept in a condition as nearly as possible resembling their former slavery. 


If you then ask the Unionist, who is, I may say always, a disbeliever in the 
professions of loyalty made by his neighbors who have been in rebellion ; 
who always predicts repudiation of the national debt, a factious questioning 
of any acts of Congress that were not passed when all the States were repre- 
sented, persecution of Unionists, and a practical re-establishment of slavery— 
if you ask him what remedy he sees for these evils of the future, he will tell 
you that he has no hope except in the maintenance of a standing army 
throughout the South. 

The Unionist and the secessionist both declare that the suffrage should 
not be made more but less extensive. The former seems to think so because 
he believes the rebellion could not have begun if a majority of the voters in 
the Southern States had been sufficiently intelligent to comprehend clearly 
the state of affairs in the country, and to discern their own interests. This 
has been said to me by several Union men—by one no longer ago than this 
morning, and in nearly the words I have used. The secessionist, when he 
says so, proceeds immediately to deduce the conclusion that it would be most 
unwise to give the right of voting to several millions of people who now are 
without it, and who confessedly are very ignorant. Which party is with 
most justice afraid of the negro vote, and which party will longest continue 
to fear it, I do not undertake to say. 

“How do the negroes behave since they became free 
question I put to the man with whom I was talking in the car. 

They go round stealing. Two niggers were shot up 
They got into the way of going round to 
The people complained, and a 


” 


was the next 


“ Sassy and lazy. 
here at Appomattox a while ago. 
the houses, and taking what they wanted. 
guard was sent after em; they wouldn’t stop when they were ordered, but 
run, so the guard fired and shot ’em both.” 

I asked the same question of another person, saying that the general 
report was that they had become impudent and idle. 

“Don’t you believe it,” he replied; “they behave well enough. But 
some people can’t see a nigger go along the street now-a-days that they don’t 
damn him for putting on airs. They are pretty much all at work. Their 
wages are not what they ought to be yet, but that matter will soon regulate 
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itself. A good many of the masters forget pretty often that their niggers are | 
free, and take a stick to them, or give them a cuff with the fist, though they 
don’t attempt to administer a regular flogging.” 

This view of the case, so far as concerns the deportment of the negroes, I 
find confirmed by the Lynchburg Virginian of July 24, which, combating 
a report that there had been a negro riot in the city, says : 

“There has been no riot here, nor anything bearing the slightest resem 
blance to a riot. The negroes have been orderly and respectful in their de 
portment, and the whites have been kind, just, and considerate towards them. 
The entente cordiale of old between the classes has been well preserved. 
There have been a few individual cases of insolence on the part of the one, 
and of unkindness on the part of the other ; but such cases are exceptions to 
the rule.” 

The white people of the neighboring county of Franklin do not, however, 
appear altogether satisfied with the state of affairs in their district, and on 
the 13th of July held a meeting at the court-house, and passed a series of 





~ 


The first acknowledges the supremacy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and announces that the citizens of Franklin “are willing to discharge | 


resolutions. 


their duties as citizens, and are ready to appreciate and properly reciprocate 
a forbearing and conciliatory policy towards them on the part of the authori- 


ties and the people of the Northern States.” The second resolution declares 


that “without expressing any opinion as to the constitutionality or expedi 
ency of the measures which have been used for the emancipation of the 
slaves, they are desirous to adopt such measures as will most alleviate the 
evils and best develop the good likely to result from so great a change in 


our social and industrial system.” 


The resolution goes on to say that the 
laborer must content himself with small wages, or in the present bad condi 
tion of the country he will have to go without work. 


Arrangements already 
The } 


made this year ought not to be disturbed by the military authorities. 
right is claimed of punishing minors whose parents will not keep proper 
discipline over them, and of summarily dismissing for idleness and miscon 
duct adults and those properly dependent on them. 


The resolutions were published in the Lynchburg papers of Monday, and 
on Tuesday morning appeared an order of General Gregg, 
subordinate in that county to notify the persons holding the mecting that | 
“their proceedings are disapproved, and that their resolutions, or any part 
of them, will not be carried into effect.” 


directing his | 


The wages now paid to farm hands in this section of country, under the 
arrangements with which the citizens of Franklin deprecate interference, 
are in no case higher than five dollarsa month. While some planters allow 
their servants to cultivate a patch of ground for themselves, others do not. 
On the very great majority of plantations no tobacco is growing this year. 
A very well informed resident of the city told me that he knew of but four 
farms where any attempt was making to raise it, and on those the quantity | 
planted was very small. Of cora and oats the yield will be so large as to be 


remarkable. 


Money, however, is exceedingly scarce, and less business is done in pro- | 
portion to the size of the place than in Richmond. The shopkeepers are 
not yet wholly free from the habits of Confederate times, and when one 
asks the price one is told two prices—so much in gold, so much in green- | 
backs. But this practice, it is said, becomes less common daily, and less and 
less gold is seen. 
“until wecan find out what is going to be done with the thirteenth clause 
of the Amnesty Proclamation.” 


“ Business will be stagnant,” says the general voice, 


To return to my friend on the Southside train : 

“T reckon I'll have to wait awhile, till they get things straightened out a 
little. Reckon my credit ’s good at the North. Baltimore men tell me to 
come on thar and get what goods I want; and I could do it in New York. 
Don’t owe a dollar up thar. I sent one pretty large bill throug to a house 
in New York afterthe war had begun. But I reckon I'd better stick to the | 
I'll be ready for trade aginst the people are.” 


road yet awhile. 

“I suppose when trade begins it won’t be long before the North and | 
South are friendly again ?”’ 

“ Well, I reckon not.” 

“T have been told that your people are hostile yet in their feelings, and 
that if the Government was engaged in a foreign war—say in Mexico—the 
Southerners would be in arms against the North?” 


“Well, now, there ’s a hundred of ’em working right along with me, 
and mo’. I hear how they talk, and I know what their feelings are. 
don’t hate the North. Except the radicals ;*they hate them. But there ’s 
nothing they ’d like any better than a war with France. England either. 
Those two nations encouraged us to fight, and then backed out and 
wouldn’t recognize us. North and South together, reckon they ’d make | 


They 


ithe Conservatives who had lost their seats 


| the adverse majority might have been larger. 


P ) 
} Vlous ietters, 


| hall.” 
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short work down in Mexico. A good many of our people have n't anything 


| else to do, and they ’d like it.” 


They seem to have nothing else to do. To judge by the numbers of 
able-bodied men that one sees lounging in the streets and in the bar-rooms, 
listlessly sitting about the railway stations, and by the difficulty that is ex 
perienced in getting white laborers to work on the railroad repairs, there 
may be some necessity for the recently promulgated modifications of one of 
Gieneral Gregg’s orders, “so as to include all white persons found loating 
The 


number of idle white persons is much too great, and will account for much 


about the streets, without any ostensible means of making a living.” 


of the pilfering complained of by the newspapers. 
oo 


ENGLAND.—THE TRIUMPH OF THE LIBERALS. 
Lonpon, July 22, 1865. 
Wat are the synonyms for Liberalism ? is a question over which the 
genius of many writers must have ached throughout the last three weeks 
which there exists 


Repetitions of the same word are a defect in writing, of 


an almost childish horror in English journalism ; and in truth, the late Lord 


in our leading news 


Yet 
term has yet been invented, except Liberalism, to express 
“Whiggery ” i 1 


Macaulay would never have been allowed to write n 
papers, if he had proved unable to alter his style after all, no other 


the creed of the 


Ministerial party. is a doubtful iment ; “ Radicalism ” 


comp! 


is regarded as a term of reproach; and the “ cause of progress” savors too 


much of Chartism and mechanics’ institutes. As to “ democracy,” I need 
| hardly say that it is never mentioned in poljte society. Under these cireum 
stances there is nothing for writers on elections to do except to fall ck on 





Liberalism, as neither expressing too much nor too little; and a weary time, 





I can assure you, many of us have had of it, 
Th 


h 
presented on neither side any distinct issue or definite 


playing an endless succession of 
tunes on one single string. roughout the whole contest there has been 


policy or intelligible 


programme. Ina general way, the struggle has been between the abstract 
| principles of Liberalism and Conservatism. But abstract ideas have a 


very faint hold on the British mind; and the absence of any practical test 


| by which the value of these abstractions could be measured told severely 


against the interest of the contest. A staunch old Whig with whom I am 
acquainted remarked the other day, that this was the only election at 
which he had voted for his personal friends without any reference to their 
polities; and I have no doubt he only expressed openly the thought on 


Never, as I 


an election so influenced by 


which vast numbers of educated men have acted privately. 
think I have written before, has th } 


there Deen 


private and personal considerations as the present. 
1s 


However, as a matter of fact, the Liberals have carried the day. Ina 


speech delivered by Mr. D'Israeli on Wednesday last, the leader of the Tory 


| party admitted that there would be only three hundred Conservatives in the 


new Parliament; or, in other words, that the Ministry would have a majo- 


rity of sixty. He tried to console his audience by the hope that several of 


the Liberal members would be unseated on petition; by the reflection that 


ulil 


were not thick-and-thin sup 


porters of Lord Derby; and by the trite though true remark, that after all 


Still, all the special pleading 


| and ingenuity in the world will not alter the plain facts, that the Government 


have won the fight, Lord Derby will most as- 
suredly not be reseated in office on the assembling of the new Parliament; 
Mr. D'Isracli, 


when he uses his own intellect, and does not try to lower himself to the level 


and won it conclusively. 
but beyond this fact nothing can be absolutely predicted. 


of his rural supporters, is perhaps the most acute of English statesmen. I 
own, therefore, to some satisfaction in finding that, in the speech I have al 
luded to, he forms a similar estimate as to the importance of the advanced 
Liberals in the coming Parliament, of which I have already spoken in pre 
With the bitter satire of which he is a master, he announced 
‘could keep Mr. Bright, as 
the head of the Radical party, like a servant in the pantry or waiting in the 


that the time was past when the Government 


With the view of strengthening his own cause, or, more strictly 
speaking, of annoying his opponents, he represented in glowing colors the 


difference between the position occupied by the member for Birmingham in 


| the old House, as a political John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness, 


and that which he would occupy as the leader of “a considerable band, pos 
sessing talent, energy, and eloquence.” Moreover, he remarked acutely 
enough that the loss of Mr. Cobden, however serious to the country, would 
raise the position of his most famous colleague. It is not, I think, unfair to 


state, as Mr. D'Israeli did, that, during the latter years of his life, the great 


free-trade agitator, “ partly from ill health, partly from the dictates of his 


mind, acted as a drag on Mr. Bright.” Now that Cobden is gone, Bright’s 
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‘The 


1 leader of the ultra Liberals, is admitted 1 eyond the 


position, as acknowledged 


possibility of question. Nor will the party of which he is the parliamentary 
chief be an unimportant one in the division list, as this increase of the Man 
chester phalanx is, tomy mind, the most important feature in the present 


You 


will, I think, do so the more readily, because the men who compose this 


elections. You must excuse my dwelling upon it somewhat at length. 


party were known, one and all, with scarcely an exception, during evil times 


as the persistent advocates in England of the Federal cause, as against the 
“ 


slave power.” The following may be taken fairly as a list of the members 


in the new Parliament who, on all important questions, will follow the lead 
of Mr. Bright 


Wyld 
Forster 
* White 

* Fawcett 
KR. Potter 
Torrens 
Stansfeld 
Akroyd 
Iluches 
Taylor 
Cowen 
Gilpin 
Morley - 
T. B. Potter 
Moffatt 


Mr. M. P. for Bodmin. 
* = tradford., 
Brighton. 
do. 
irlisle. 
nsbury. 
Halifax. 
do 
Lambeth, 
Leicester. 
Newcastle. 
Northampton. 
Nottingham. 
Rochdale 
Southainpton. 
Totnes. 
Westi 
Montro 


( 
Fi 


ster. 

Baxter 
Making a fair allowance for the elections not already decided, it will not 
be too much to say that Mr. Bright will thus have a personal following of 


some four-and-twenty votes ; that is, there then will be that number of mem- 


bers in the House who will require some strong inducement or conviction to | 


persuade them to go into a different lobby from that of the member from 
Birmingham. Besides this, there are at least as many more Liberal mem 


bers of the stamp of Mr. Clive or Mr. Neate, who, though not in any way 


identified with Mr. Bright, would yet vote with him on most political ques- 


tions. 

This knot of advanced Liberals may seem to you a very small one ; and 
The Times, in com 
menting on Mr. D'Israeli’s vaticinations of a radical “ régime,” remarked with 


80 in ordinary numerical calculation it is undoubtedly. 


truth that the majority of the Ministerial party were as much opposed to 


Mr. Bright and his principles as the opposition itself. So it is; and I should 


deceive you if I led you to suppose we were on the eve of any great radical | 


movement. 


All I 
say is, that the increase of the Manchester party is not only important in it- 


The time, in my opinion, is not ripe for such an event. 
self, but is still more important as the harbinger of future change. For the 
first time in English parliamentary history, we shall have in the House of 
Commons a score or so of members pledged to what, in our Old World style, 
are called “democratic” principles. With regard, however, to the imme 
diate present—not to the remote future—the real question is whether an 
alliance is possible between the advanced Liberals and the bulk of the party. 
As long as Palmerston lives and rules, no entente cordiale is possible ; but by 
common consent it seems to be agreed that the Premier cannot last much 
longer. It is evident that the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be the next 
Liberal leader, either as Prime Minister or as virtual chief beneath the nom- 
inal Premiership of some member of the House of Lords, possibly Earl Gran 
ville or Lord Clarendon. Now, in spite of all his High Church leanings and 
“ doctrinaire” proclivities, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is by instinct a 
man of the people; and as such he has wooed the sympathies of the Whig 
land-owners to as little effect as his rival, Mr. D’Tsraeli, has succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the Tory gentry. If he is to become a political 
chief, it must be as a popular leader, not as the favorite of a party ; and thus, 
as this conviction has dawned upon him, he has become more and more a 
champion of the popular cause. The defects which not unreasonably impair 
his influence in the House—the want of temper, the absence of tact, and a 
certain strange deficiency of political insight, are not appreciated by the 
public, who only pereeive the splendor of his eloquence and the brilliancy of 
his statesmanship. From the time I first heard Gladstone speak, when 
carried beyond himself by the passion of debate, I came to the conclusion 
that-nature meant him for a popular demagogue, and that the scholarlike 
moderation that his university training had imparted to his habitual utter- 
ances was a matter of education, not of instinct. 


Now, if this view of Gladstone’s character be correct—and it is the one 
held by many whose means of judging are far more extensive than my 
own—it will be easily seen how his rejection at Oxford is likely to influence 
his political career. It was at the grand old university that the son of the 
Liverpool teacher first made his mark upon the world. It was there that 
he became a partizan of the political and religious Conservatism of which Sir 


N 


| murderer. 
| It was said that Mr. Kent had had an intrigue with the nurse-maid, that the 


ation. 


Robert Peel and Dr. Pusey were at the time the respective embodiments. 
It was there that he learnt the creed, put forward in his almost forgetten 
treatise on Church and State, which Lord Macaulay tore to pieces in the 
“Edinburgh Review,” stigmatizing it as the work of a “foolish young 
man.” It was as the typical representative of Oxford, of her High Church 
reaction, and her Liberal Conservatism, that Gladstone was elected member 
for the university a score of years ago. Since then times have changed, and 
both statesmen and Dons have changed with them. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, the representative has changed more rapidly than his constitu- 
ents; and each succeeding year has widened the distance between Gladstone 
and Oxford. Yet, in spite of the growing alienation between himself and 
his electors, the Chancellor of the Exchequer clung to Oxford. It was not 
only that the seat was a very pleasant one to occupy, but that the occupant 
valued it for its own sake. The friends of his youth, the men who had been 
the teachers of his mind, were still, for the most part, members of the body 
which returned him to Parliament. Nobody who has not been a member 
of our great English universities can quite understand the hold they have 
in later life on the men who first earn their honors there; and this peculiar 
attraction was one to which a many-sided mind, to use a German phrase, 
like Mr. Gladstone’s was pre-eminently subject. Certain it is that, through- 
out the whole of his long political career, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has never been able to break with the traditions of his academic training. 
Thus he has always hitherto halted between two schools, and has never been 
able to get altogether on with his new love, because he could never com 
get off with his old. 


between the popular leader and 


pletely But now the act of Oxford has severed the tie 


the university. In his own expressive 
words, on the occasion of his first appearing before his Lancashire constitu- 
ents, he feels himself “ unmuzzled,’ and the result of this unmuzzling 
will be, if Iam not mistaken, to throw him beyond retrieval into the arms 
of the Liberal party. It would not be fair, let me add, to assume that the 
rejection of her late member is an evidence of any Conservative reaction in 
Oxford ; on the contrary, the university is far less bigoted in her adherence to 
The 


ent back-sliding in the cause of Liberalism is that, first of 


Toryism than she was twenty oreven ten years ago. cause of her appar 
all, Mr. Gladstone 


hasleft her behind by the rate of his mental development ; and secondly, that 


1 


the new system by which non-resident members of the electoral body are a 


ot 


lowed to vote by proxy has completely altered the composition the con 


stituency, and not for the better. Henceforward the members for Oxford and 
Cambridge will be elected not by the professors and fellows and tutors—a 
class of whom Mr. Goldwin Smith is not an unfitting type—but by county 
squires and country curates, who have long escaped from the liberal influ- 
ences of study and learning. 

With the exception of Mr. Gladstone’s election in South Lancashire, there 
has been little in our recent contests to interest any one but home politicians. 
Indeed, the only two facts I can recall worth mentioning are, that Mr. Beres 
ford Hope, the proprietor of the Saturday Review, has been elected for the 
borough of Stoke-upon-Trent ; and that Mr. Walter, the chief proprietor o 
the Times, has lost his seat for the county of Berkshire. However, the news 
paper position of these two gentlemen had little if anything to do with their 
electoral fortunes. 

Amidst the bustle of election time, even the trial of Constance Kent has 
passed by almost unnoticed. I should think the rumor of the Road mystery, 
with which all England was ringing five years ago, must have reached across 
the Atlantic. 
night from its cot by its nurse’s bedside, killed 


In the summer of 1866 a child of four years old was taken one 
and hacked to pieces, while 
the corpse was carried out of the house to a shed adjoining the father’s 


dwelling. The father was an inspector of factories, a man of good position, 


| holding a Government appointment, and the crime created an excitement 


perhaps disproportionate to its real magnitude. Every parent felt it to be a 
personal peril that a child could be murdered in its own home without any 
clue being discovered as to the authorship of the crime. Repeated enquiries 
and investigations were held; large rewards were offered for the detection of 
the murderer; the nurse-maid and the step-sister of the murdered child were 
given in charge on suspicion, but nothing could be elucidated to substantiate 


the charge against them. Very general indignation was expressed at the non 


| detection of the crime, and popular suspicion pointed to Mr. Kent as the 


A not unplausible theory was invented to account for the crime. 


child had woke while his father was in the room, that a something had been 
placed over his mouth to stop his cries, that unintentionally he had been 
stifled, and that when his death was discovered the child’s body had been 
stabbed and hidden in order to divert suspicion, The story was improbable 
enough ; but still it was less improbable than any other explanation which 
could be suggested ; and the unhappy father undoubtedly was subject to the 
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suspicion of having had something to do with the murder. For months the 
Road murder was the one topic of conversation in England—the one theme 
almost of newspaper discussion. At last, however, people grew weary of 
trying to solve an insoluble problem, and nothing more was heard of it, ex 
cept that in the flat time for news, the era of giant gooseberries and Methu 
selatic centenarians, paragraphs used to appear in our journals announcing 
some domestic incident with reference to the members of Mr. Kent’s house 


hold. 


that the step-sister, Constance Kent, a girl who was only sixteen at the 


Suddenly, a few weeks ago, we were startled by the announcement 
time of the murder, had confessed her guilt before a magistrate. It seems 
now that from the earliest period the members of Mr. Kent’s family were 
convinced that Constance was the murderess. She was sent abroad to a 
convent school, and then removed to asemi-monastic institution at Brighton, 
beneath the superintendence of a very High Church clergyman, Mr. Wagner. 
Here, at last, she was induced to confess her crime. On her own confession 
she was committed for trial; and when she was arraigned yesterday, she 
still pleaded guilty, in spite of the warnings addressed to her by the judge. 
Under these circumstances, with our law, there was no option except to 
convict her of the murder. She lies, therefore, at the present moment, 


under sentence of death; but there is no doubt the punishment will be 
commuted to imprisonment for life, in consideration of her sex, her extreme 
youth, and her voluntary confession. There was avery general wish to 
acquit her on the ground of insanity, but the medical men who were deputed 
to examine into her state could find no trace of madness. Altogether, the 
case still remains surrounded with mystery. How she contrived to commit 
the crime and destroy every article which could have incriminated her, is as 
yet utterly unintelligible. Motives, too, for the murder there can be none as 
signed, except a vague surmise that she may have been jealous of her step- 
mother and of the preference shown to her half-brother above the children 
by the first marriage. Hlowever, when once people know who did the Road 
murder, they care comparatively little to learn how it was done ; and I do 
not expect we shall hear much more of the matter. 


The week, indeed, has had more than its full share of horrors. We have 
just learnt the death of three young English gentlemen under very painful 
circumstances. For the last few years there has been in existence an insti- 
tution called the Alpine Club, in which the qualification for membership 
consists in having climbed—I am afraid to say how many thousand feet above 
the sea. Scaling the Swiss Alps has of late been a perfect mania with eur 
young collegians during the long vacation ; and the Club created a silly riv- 
One 
of the few unascended summits in Switzerland was, till the other day, the 


alry as to who should ascend the greatest number of snow-clad peaks. 


“Matterhorn ;’ and this peak was ascended this week by a detachment of 
the Alpine Club. 


one of the party, Lord Francis Douglas, lost his footing and slid down the 


The ascent was accomplished safely, but while descending 
snow, dragging his comrades, who were fastened with a rope, after him. 
Happily the rope broke, but three of the tourists and a guide were carried 
over a precipice and literally dashed to pieces, falling as they did a height of 
4.000 feet. 


ness and endurance it encourages ; 


No doubt there is a good side to the Alpine Club, in the manli 
but it seems to me rather too much that 
men of sense and understanding should expose themselves to the risk of 
being smashed to death, simply for the sake of saying they have been upa 
peak more or less. 

The Great Eastern has sailed at last with the Atlantic cable on board, 
and is now anchored in Bantry Bay. The old fatal mismanagement seems 
still to attend any undertaking in which this vessel is concerned. 


Owing to 
some unaccountable delay, the steamer having the shore end of the cable 


which was supposed to have arrived dong ago at Valentia, was met by the 


Great Eastern on her voyage and had to be taken in tow. Thus many days 
have been lost ; and it is not expected the voyage across the Atlantic can be 
commenced before Monday. Moreover, during the passage from the Nore to 
Ireland, it has been discovered that the steam power of the Great Easter 

can scarcely move her enormous weight even in calm weather; so that ifa 
storm should come on before she has paid out any considerable portion of 
the cable, it is difficult to see how she can be manceuvred with safety. Alto- 
gether the prospects of the Atlantic Telegraph Company are much depre- 


ciated in popular estimation. 


°*>- 


80 MUCH THE WORSE FOR THE FACTS, 


WHEN doctors disagree, it may be doubtful who shall decide, but all the 


world has a right to be amused. Not many months since, the French Aca 


scientince 


demy of Medicine was the scene of a debate which, apart from its 


importance, was of a highly piquant and humorous character. The point at 


ation. ‘i 


issue was a phrenological one, : uires for its complete understanding a 
few preliminary remarks 

Whoever is conversant with the origin and growth of pl 
aware that it was neither 
The 


reached by Dr. Gall very 


1renology, is 


promul 


rated nor bequeathed by its founder as a 


full-blown science. localization of the various organs of the brain was 


gradually, after the most laborious induction and 


at the cost of frequent mistakes, some of which he corrected or saw corrected 
in his own lifetime, while others were rectified amid fresh discoveries after 


his decease. As was predicted many years ago, phrenology has passed its 


crisis, and having survived the obloquy and opposition which it encountered 
at the start, no longer absorbs the public at 


tention or excites the professors 


of physiology and anatomy. Its principles have come to be generally 


spicable 


cepted as correct by the medical faculty, and have a certain not de 
, his 


aided to a better Knowles 


practical application, in virtue of which men are 


of themselves and of each other. Whatever devel is capable of 


has received of late yurse consists in a mil n of the 


mental functions and an attempt to fix their seat w 


} . ‘ 
s observa 


Now it was the earliest of Gall’ 


biographer, when he was only nine ye 


ars old 


superior verbal memory was the 


prominence 


vestigations revealed as the ca 


use of this the pressur 


brain upon the posterior part of the orbitary plate 
“language” was accordingly located in this immediate 


lace has never been disputed, but has received abundant confirmation of th 
| I 
1822 M. Bouillaud, a mem Academy of Mec 


cine, has entertained the anterior con 


usual kind. Since ber of the 


volut 


same 


the articulation of words. ‘ted a hundred and fourteen cases in 


which a difficulty in the speech has been attend ith lesion of 
Auburtin 


have gone so far as to atlirm that the third cerebral convoluti 


these 


organs. Messicurs own, 


and Broeca, from ol vation of their 


n on the left 
is the precise locality of the power of ud adopts their 
position. Consequently when this ta recent session of the 


question arose a 
Academy, he supported his theory by presenting the list of cases just men 


M 


le Speer h was ] re 


tioned. To his surprise they were not deemed conclusive Trousseau 


could tell of the entire destruction of a frontal lebe wh 
served ; M. Vulpian, of the total loss of speech coir 
and M. Lélut, of 
M 


of five hundred frances to any 


cident witha lesion of the 


posterior lobes ; the preservation of speech when a whole 


hemisphere was gone. Bouillaud met these rebuffs by offering a reward 


one who showd bring him an authentic fact 
n in one of the 
hh. Ti 


| 
which we find reported thus in a French 


establishing a serious alter two anterior lobes of the brain 


without impairing the spee is was the signal for a 


very lively debate, 


M. VELPEAU.—“ I am eager to c 
but am restrained, I confess, by a sing 
ory. I remember that Delpech ha of two thousand 
francs to the person who should show him a case where a fracture in the 
neck of the thigh had been cured witl y. As was natural, a 
good many claimants came forw t ne of the observations adduced 
appeared to him conclusive. He always contrived to oppose some pretext 
for not admitting them. At length, one morning the newspapers announced 
that M. Delpech had in his possession a precious fact against which he had 
no longer any objection to ur But he was himself the author of the dis- 
covery, and of course he awarded the prize to himself. I am afraid i 
be the same with the prize of M. Bouillaud. I should like, therefore, 
submitting myself to judgment of my colleague, to have him 
his conditions.” 

M. Bour.Lacp.—* Althoug 
in gasconade, and Iam quite 
though he is richer than I am, if 
earned it.” 

M. VELPEAU.—* I will accept it all 
Society of Physicians 

M. BoviLtacp.—" I have said, and I repeat, that I wan an 

furnished me in which the a ior ] 

ously deranged while the speech 1 preserved.” 
M. VELPEAU.—"* Well, here is the case required by M. Bouillaud.” 


It 


was placed in charge of M. 


} 
ara, né 


} 
the 


Ido not i 
M Velpeat 


not far from Gascony 
award the prize to 


authentie 


les of 


brain had been seri 


case 


lresser, a most | 


Velpeau, 


‘ht, and mischievous, having possession of all his facu’ 


was of a hs fellow, who in the year 1845 


Charity Hospital. He was 
absurdly merrv, bri 
ties, a great ] er, an incessant chatter-box, and a nuisance to the occt 


pants of the same ward. Hi 
Nevertheless, 


of the two cerebral lolx 


was diseased, but no one would have imagined 


in the brain. an autopsy showed that the whole anterior part 
four centime 
ling breadth. In 


M. Velpeau 


s had disappeared to within at least 
tres of the anterior-posterior diameter, and for a correspon 
its place was a bilobed tumor, e be a hen’s-egg in size 
continued : 

“The observation was noted by my then house-surgeon, M. Delpech, now 


a member of this academy. I exhibited the brain and the tumor in this 
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4 wie 2 ‘is . . i da | 7 . » —— ia 
very place in 1843. Special works and the journals recorded this exhibition. | We may compare an instance, which is cited by Combe, of a gentleman 


It appears to me the fact may pass as perfectly authentic, albeit it strikes | who at the age of eighty-six experienced a total change of character, becoming 
a rude blow at the theory of the localization of the faculties. What does M.|_. . é . : re . : i 
Bouillaud think about it ?” violent from amiable, and, from being a fine linguist, losing the ability to make 

M. Bovriiaup.—* Let M. Velpeau bring me a second fact like that, per- | “*° of words. Dr. Abercrombie and Mr. Craig, on examining his brain after 
fectly defined, and I will consider the prize to have been won.” 

M. VeELreAu.— The question is not about a second fact, but about this | have assigned indiscriminately the change of character. But Mr. Combe, 
one. I shall not amuse myself with running after another observation. | who was present, remarked that this lesion was in the neighborhood of 
hat concerns the future. While listening to my honorable opponent, I could | « eombativeness,” and therefore only partially explained the phenomenon. 


not help recalling the reply made to us by the embalmer Gannal. He had ae , ti : 
been asserting that his liquids would preserve a corpse two thousand years. He div ined that there must be a second abscess, and directed Mr. Craig to it. 
And when we said to him, You are joking ; ‘ Well, well,’ was his answer, In fact, another was found in the line of the fibres of the organ of “ language.” 


‘you shall see! you shall see!’ M. Bouillaud objects that the fact has not a | In another case a patient suddenly forgot the names of things, and complained 
sufficiently authentic character. In general, whether the anterior lobes of) often of pain in his eyebrows, He died after two or three years, when a 
the brain do or do not control the speech, is indifferent to me. But I cannot | Resto went 1in the left 1 bend f the brain. t inatine about half 
: b ce ; Reagg = | les Tas » le » 2 Ape » » € « ( i 
have it said that the observation noted is not certain. —? m3 mgr wibene : Bain a araadencet on rape ee “i 
jan inch from the surface where it rests over the middle of the super-orbital 
Hereupon M. Delpech very magnanimously comes to the support of M. | plate. “It appears to me,” says Mr. Combe, “that the lesion being on one 
Velpeau, and declares that he took down the observation himself and pre-/| side only, accounts for his power of understanding words while he had not 
sented the document to the Society of Anatomy. But a doctor who is | the power of employing them.” This agrees very well with M. Bouillaud’s 


backed by a hundred and fourteen cases is not to be “taken down” as! selection of the left anterior lobe as the seat of the power of articulation. 


death, discovered an abscess in the posterior lobes, and to this they would 


easily as an observation. | Not unworthy to be embraced in a general view of this interesting sub- 
M. BourLLaup.—* Well, then, M. Delpech has seen a miracle. I deny | ject are the cases of amnemonomia consequent upon an excess of blood in 


explicitly the fact, and consider it as impossible. I will never admit that | +h. brain. Sach was the case of an invalid afflicted with cerebral homor- 
such a lesion could be produced without the loss of speech, without even ! } ld write but had fi I 1 1 had to t ht 
e 9 ace "4 », " . ¢ » ‘ » ¢ » ‘r 
intellectual disorder.” rhage, who could write but had forgotten how to read, and had to be taugh 
the alphabet and spelling anew. Another could never lay hold of a substan- 
tive when he wanted it. In asking for his hat, he would say: “ Give me 
, 
. my what we put on our The missing word “ hat” or “ head 
’ ’ “The ease hic Je oe sneaks pits . * : “¢ * ; . $ 
M. BourLLavD.—“ The case of which M. Velpeau speaks merits the pro- | ye could pronounce if it were recalled to him, would repeat it vigorously a 
found obscurity in which it has so long remained. It cannot solve a question 
of this sort. It lacks precision. If you will let me examine a patient, and, 
after having authenticated the trouble in his speech, you will show me the | say “So much the better 


M. Velpeau then reads from the Bulletin of 1843 the observation just as 
it was there inserted, and remarks that denial is impossible. 


” 








dozen times, and then, presto! it was gone again. Still a third could only 
r!” to any remark which might be addressed to him. 





required lesion ” (Oh, oh !) | “ There has been a terrible railroad accident in the Rhone valley.” “ Ah, so 
M. GuERIN.—* What, pray! must we then kill the patient for M.| much the better!” and the tender-hearted unfortunate would weep sympa 
Bouillaud thetically. Combe knew of the wife of a Presbyterian clergyman at Bath who 


TLL —“ Nevertheless f , "e my , ; ; P usi 

M. Bourtiacp.—* Ne ve rtheless I cannot renounce my hundred and | aq a stroke of apoplexy. She recovered, but her power of using words was 
fourteen cases which I have mentioned, and which prove peremptorily that | . , . a ee : : ‘ ; 
it is materially, physically, morally impossible for a lesion of the brain to | impaired. She had right ideas, but her expressions were often ludicrously 
exist without a functional difficulty.” |irrelevant. A slovenly minister was on one occasion her guest, and in at- 

M. VELPEAU.—“I have no intention whatever of overthrowing the theory | tempting to ask him if he would have some soup, she blundered into the 
of M. Bouiliaud ; = I —— — ve — the brain is an organ | question, “ Will you have some clean linen ?” 
108 *, 80 © 2X, 8 > Known, the ‘re is he , i . . * oe 
so strange, 80 complex, so little known, that there is hardihood in attempting But we must pause, with a promise to report the end of the difference 


to localize this or that faculty. Do we actually know well the point in the i en 
brain where the organ resides that governs the speech ?” ‘between the learned members of the French Academy of Medicine, if we 


M. BourLLaAup.—‘ Nobody can dispute the truth of this proposition of | chance upon it as we did upon the difference itself. 
Béclard, that there can no more be functional lesions without injured organs, | ———————————__________ hth 


than there can injured organs without disturbed functions. For the rest, 
¥ GOLDEN-HAIRED CERTRUDE, 


Mr. President, I beg you to name a committee, and if they shall decide that 
I ought to award the prize, I am quite ready to perform my agreement.” 
M. VELPEAU.—“ I knew very well I should not obtain the reward.” 


THE CHOICEST OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The debate is closed rather than decided by M. Guérin, who insists _ 
that the instance cited by M. Velpeau is decisive, and of itself is a solu- THEODORE TILTON. 
tion of the whole question. Moreover, it unites all the desirable conditions | Mustrated from original drawings by Stevens. Printed on heavy tinted paper of finest 
of authenticity, having been established with proper care by competent | finish. Nearly ready. 


persons, with no view to contradicting a theory which was not then TIBBALS & WHITING, 
on trial, and therefore thoroughly truthful and impartial. All it lacks 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
is that it was not collected by M. Bouillaud, who exacts as a condi- Pen ee ee ee ak eh 
tion of accepting future facts, that he must have seen them and been 
: ; A VERY CLEVER BOOK. 


enabled to verify them. This condition is illusory. Such facts are verified 
only after death, since during life there is a want of agreement between 
symptoms and lesions. M. Bouillaud builds upon his hundred and fourteen THE DOWAGER; 
cases, but establishes nothing more than a coincidence. He chooses to 


oR, 


assume, without demonstrating, a causal connection and subordination, and 
THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


travels in a vicious circle when he opposes this theory to a conflicting 
fact like M. Velpeau’s. The latter shows clearly that the two anterior lobes 
were almost entirely destroyed, without in the least affecting the speech. 
According to M. Bouillaud, the destruction of the organ considered asa 


cause implies the destruction of the function considered as an effect. This An admirable picture of modern manners in the higher classes of society, mingled 
with judicious remarks and pungent satire, set off by a composition easy, animated, 
and piquant.—London Spectator. 


BY MRS. GORE. 





single fact is therefore the condemnation of his theory—its total and abso- 
lute ruin. 


Here the report ends rathergpruptly, leaving us to infer that the com- Full of genuine comedy, which, if transformed to the stage, would be most effective. 


‘ . . ‘an! % ad iad Mrs. Gore depends principally for success upon her power of wit, and what she sees 
16 was appointed, and that the disputants await its dec ’ ritic ba islet : 

maton ; : oon : > E . bpong ecision. A critical vividly she traces with vivacity. Her pages are acomplete Rochefoucault of English high 

review of the discussion is appended, from which we extract one or two sen- | }j¢e.— London Atheneum. 

sible c nents. M. Bouillaud is reproved for denying instes >. ini . 

sible comme ; I : ying instead of examining PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

carefully the observation adduced by M. Velpean. He even abandoned part 

of his vantage. The precise locality of the organ controlling the speech he 





assigns to the third cerebral convolution on the left. It is not clear that this Matias, Senak pastagn, ae seaetys of gates. 





was invaded when only a portion of the lobes was removed. Furthermore, 
were the lobes really disorganized, or were they simply displaced, shoved FREDERIC A. BRADY, Publisher, 
back by the tumor, when they might still have retained their functions ? 22 ANN STREET, N. Y. 
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OUR MARTYR PRESIDENT. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 
HEARTHSTONE SERIES. 
SCHONBERC-COTTA WORKS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Now Ready, Price 


BOOKS. 


A complete library can be made up from our stock, which includes the lists of all the 


societies of New York and Boston, 


Terms as low as can be had of the publishing houses. 


BOOKS FOR SALE BY 


TIBBALS & WHITINC, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Srrer’s WorDs oF THE LorD JEsvs, 
LANGE’S COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW, 
KNapp’s CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, 
McKNIGHT ON THE EPIsTLEs, 

Home's INTRODUCTION, 
ALEXANDER’S COMMENTARY, 
Hopee’s = 
OLSHAUSEN’S 


Barnes’ NOTES, 
Busn'’s 
Jacosus’ 
Epwarps 
Woops’ 
Kirro’s 
Suepp's Cuntstran Doctrine, 
Scuarr’s Cuurcu History, 


“ 
* Works, 
“ 


“ 





Henry's - MosiEIM’s * “ 
BENSON'S rie EvseEBivus ” “ 
CLARK'S a 


Also, a great variety of Theological Works, Sermons, etc. A liberal discount to ministers. 


TIBBALS & WIITING, 
37 PARK ROW, New York. 


NOW PUBLISHED, 
Votumes I., IT., anv IIL., 
DICKENS’S MUTUAL FRIEND. 
Price, $1 50 per Volume. 
JOHN BRADBURN, 


49 Walker Street, New York. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes, American and Foreign 
Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. ; 
public or private exhibition. 
stamp. 


also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 
Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each, Our 
ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 

G2" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. _gx9 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different subjects, to which addi 
tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 

100 Major-Generals, 

200) Brig.-Generals, 


275 Colonels, 
40 Artists, 


100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen 
250 Other Officers, 130 Divines, 
75 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, 
2% Stage, 50 Prominent Women. 
3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statnes, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cata- 
logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 
Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders. 
(2 Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 
g=@ The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


fe) 


~I 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
obtained at great expense, and forming a 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 


OF THE 


GREAT UNION CONTEST. 
Bull Run, 


Dutch Gap, 
Yorktown, 


Pontoon Trains, 


Strawberry Plains 
Deep Bottom, 


Gettysburg, Hanover Junction, Belle Plain, 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, Monitors, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, Chattanooga, 
Fredericksburg, City Point, Fort Morgan, 
Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, 
Petersburg, Etc., Ete. Etc., Ete. 


Everybody is interested in.these memorable scenes. 
Just published by 
E. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


501 Broadway, New Yor 
eS Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A PUBLISHING enterprise of considerable extent and importance has just 
been announced by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, of New York, in conjunction 
with Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., of Boston. 
tlemen—who take an enlarged and liberal view of the capacity to absorb 


It is pr posed by these gen 


good books latent in the American public—to reproduce the works of the 
most distinguished theologians and preachers of England previous to the 
Under the title of “ Library of Old English Divines,” 
they intend to place within 
of Great Britain during the 


eighteenth century. 
reach of American readers the principal writers 
golden age of sacred literature, in a style equal 
The catho- 
by the list of 
|names of the authors whose works it is proposed to include in the series, 


to that of the best English editions, and at a much smaller price. 
| licity and comprehensiveness of the plan may be judged 


though, of course, on this point the publishers will be guided by any future 
expression of the tastes and wants of subscribers. In it Churchmen of every 
shade of opinion are found in juxtaposition with Independents, Presby 
Barrow, Bates, Baxter, Bull, Bunyan, 
Butler, Charnocke, Chillingworth, Clarke,Cudworth, Davenant, Donne, Flavel, 
Hall, Hooker, Howe, Latimer, Leighton, Owen, Pearson, Stillingfleet, Sibbes, 


| terians, Baptists, ete. It is as follows: 


South, Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, Usher, and Waterland. It is proposed to 
publish only complete editions of an author; but should this rule be varied 
from in any particular instance, a complete treatise will always be given, with 
out mutilation or abridgment. The first issue of the library, consisting of 
the Sermons of Dr. Robert South, reprinted from the Oxford University 
Press edition, is in press, and will appear during the current year, forming 
five volumes octavo, at 


all others. 


a cost of $3 per volume to subscribers and $3 50 to 
} 


The importance of this undertaking is sufficient to draw atten- 


ley 
itl 


tion to it, and we trust that the result may be alike creditable and profitable 


to the projectors and those whose support is enlisted for the plan. 


—Among the members new to Parliament 


returned at the recent gen 
eral election, one of the most noticeable is the successful candidate for the 
representation of Brighton, Henry Fawcett, M.A., Professor of Political Econ 
uthor of a “ Manual” 


omy in the University of Cambridge, and a of that science, 


now in its second edition. Mr. Fawcett labors under what is commonly con- 
At 


Social Science, last year, he 


sidered as a disqualification for public life—being totally blind the 


meeting of the Society for the Promotion of 


proved himself, however, to be an effective speaker, and no doubt his peculiar 


position will insure him an attentive audience. We do not remember any 
blind speaker in the House of Commons since the famous Colonel Barré 
thundered from the opposition benches his attacks on Lord North’s meas 
ures and the American war. In the preface to his work on political econ 


omy, Mr. Fawcett feelingly alludes to his calamity, softened, as it is, by the 


attention of friends and the good fortune which has given him a most 
patient and excellent amanuensis in the youth who is to him so faithful an 
attendant. 


—The ethnologist or antiquarian who desires to examine the great collection 
of aboriginal remains found by E. Geo. Squier and Dr. Davis in their exploration 
of the Western mofinds and earthworks, and described in their “Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley,” will be disappointed if he undertakes a 


| voyage to America for the purpose. The work just mentioned forms the first 
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the Smithsonian 
the New York 


abiding place— 


of the “Contributions to Knowledge” issued by 


volume 


Institution. In its museum at Washington or in the halls of 
Historical Socie 


typical as it was of all the varieties of objects yet brought 


ty this collection should have found an 


to ligh 6 
excavations and researches, and exhibiting in its carvings the highest 
Such, however, is not the case, and 


known achievements of the stone age. 


students must seek it at the quiet little cathedral town of Salisbury in 
Wiltshire, where it forms the chief attraction of a local museum lately 
established there by a native of that place. This gentleman, a Mr. Black 
more, is (we have understood) a lawyer in business at Liverpool, and so 
frequently brought in contact with American affairs. While on a profes 
sional visit to New York, two years since, he became acquainted with the 
existence of this collection, and having long intended to endow his native 
town with an irstitution of science and art, he at once secured it, with great 
liberality, as the nucleus of an assemblage of objects destined to illustrate 
the development and progress of the inventive faculties of man, in va 
of 
and explorations is undertaken with the same thoroughness and system as 


to be 


rious regions and stages of society. Until another series researches 


those of Messrs. Squier and Davis, of which there seems now no 
chance, it will be impossible to parallel this collection, and every year the 
difficulties of doing so increase from the disturbance and destruction that 
gradually overtake all aboriginal remains. Its loss to the country where it 
especially belongs must therefore be deplored. 

—A striking revival of metaphysical studies has lately taken place in 
England, where, formerly, sometimes years would elapse without the publi 
cation of any book of importance in this department of enquiry. It dates, 
apparently, from Professor Mansel’s attempt to enlist the metaphysical 
theories of Sir William Hamilton in the service of revealed religion, and 
stimulus from the late work of Mill Hamil 


has received an additional on 


ton’s pretensions as a philosophic discoverer. Among the books of the pre 


sent season on the subject may be mentioned “ Exploratio Philosophica : 


Rough Notes on Modern Intellectual Science,” by John Grote, Professor of 


Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge (and brother to the his- 
IH. 


by 


torian of Greece), 8vo; “Time and Space, a Metaphysical Essay,” by 8 
“Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs,” 
“ The Senses and the Intellect,” by Alexander 


Hodgson, Svo; 
Richard Lowndes, post 8vo; 
Bain, and 
Review, including Criticisms and Comments on Mr. Mill’s answer to Sir 


new enlarged edition, 8vo; “Recent British Philosophy, a 
William Hamilton,” by David Masson (who seems to have deserted his 
incomplete Life of Milton for severer studies), 8vo. 
in France has also been stirred by the disinterment from the dust of a 
provincial library of the manuscripts of a certain Pére Deschamps, a liberal 
priest of the last century. They prove him to have been a precursor of the 
Hegelian philosophy, and to have forestalled Hegel himself in many of the 
views heretofore supposed to be most peculiarly his own. Deschamps’ work 
has been edited by M. Beaussire, a professor at Poitiers. 

—Through all changes of literary taste, graphic accounts of savage life 
and adventure are always welcome in civilized communities, and some of the 
most successful books of modern times have been of this character, as all 
who remember the reception of Herman Melville’s “ Omoo” and “ Typee” can 
testify. The latest reporter of the “ manners” of a people who have not any, is 
a Mr. Frederick Boyle, who apparently from mere love of sport and excitement 
has explored the country of the ferocious Dyaks of Borneo, among whom all 
respectability and social weight arise from the possession of a stock of human 
The 
neighborhood of Rajah Brooke at Sarawak has scarcely leavened the mass of 


heads, without which indeed no young man can hope to obtain a wife. 


native savagery, and as there is no trace of religious belief among the Dyak 
tribes, missionaries find it almost impossible to make any impression upon 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, who ventured into their territories and returned 
and now Mr. 


them. 
unharmed, was the first to report a good word for this people ; 
Boyle declares them to be, when seen under favorable circumstances, “ inter 
esting and harmless.” Their chiefs are of a convivial turn, and display a 
degree of jollity and good fellowship more European than Asiatic in its ten- 
dencies. One of the most formidable, “ Gasing” by name, must afford a fine 
study for a painter in his grand gala costume at a three days’ festival at which 
Mr. Boyle assisted. the 
top of a dragoon’s brass helmet was bandaged round his head, with the 


Ife wore a European consul-general’s uniform coat ; 


horse-hair plume flowing down his back ; a brass plate inscribed with the 
victories of a British regiment ornamented his forehead, and on his stomach 
was fixed the plated cover of a soup-tureen with a highly embossed pattern ; 
this was understood to be the brightest jewel of his regalia, and the source of 
The weak part 
Mr. Boyle’s book shows good 


great envy and jealousy among the neighboring potentate’. 
of this costume was the absence of trousers. 
nature and sprightliness—giving an impression of the writer's tact and ami- 


N 


The metaphysical world | 


ation. 


ability not always found in English books of travel, where an undiscuised 
contempt for the rest of the world is too often the characteristic of the zenu 
ine British tourist. 

—An important transfer of literary property has recently been effected by 
the disposal by Mr. William Veazie, of 


the well known “ 


soston, of a considerable portion of 
tiverside editions” (so called from the place of their exe 
cution) to Mr. W. J. Widdleton, of New York, successor to the publishing 
business of J. Redfield. The important addition to his stock effected by 
this purchase includes the stereotype plates and stock of “ Hallam’s ¢ ‘omplete 
Works” (Middle Ages, Constitutional History, Literature of Europe), 9 vol 
Charles Lamb’s “ Life, Letters, Works, and Uncollected Writings.” 
Milman’s 


“History of the Jews” and “ History of Christianity,” each in three volumes; 


umes ; 
5 volumes; Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 3 volumes ; 
May’s “Constitutional History of England” (in continuation of Hallam), 2 
volumes ; D'Israeli’s “ Curiosities and Amenities of Literature,” 6 volumes ; 
and several others. The same attention will be paid to their manufacture 
as heretofore, and the series will not suffer in Mr. Widdleton’s hands. Among 
his miscellaneous publications, he has nearly ready “ Poetry of the Revolu 
tion,” by Philip Freneau, a collection of the most striking and characteristic 
productions of that prolifie writer—the Tyrteeus of our Revolutionary War. 
It is edited by Mr. E. A. Duyckinck, with a portrait and memoir, embodyin 

The enlarged edi 


Mr. Widdleton has 


faven,” illus 


much new matter derived from family communications. 
tion of Dr. Francis’s “Old New York” is also just ready, 
in preparation, among novelties for Christmas, Edgar Poe’s “ 
trated by American artists. 

—In this country we have experienced the evils arising from incompe 
tent librarians and the want of intelligence among those where we most 


look for it—the custodians of books; but matters have hardly reached the 


point that they have done at Cambridge, Eng., where, we learn from a work 


by Dr. Todd, “ 
of the university, since 1659, have uniformly though unaccountably declined 


all the librarians and their assistants at the public library 


to make themselves in any way acquainted with the manuscripts under their 
charge.” The natural consequence was that a series of important documents 
relating to the history of the Waldenses, collected by Sir Samuel Morland, 
Cromwell’s envoy to that people, and deposited by him in the library, have 
been reported missing for two hundred years. A brisk controversy has bee 
carried on respecting them by Drs. Gilly, Todd, Faber, and others at inter 
vals for forty years past, about the unaccountable disappearance of the docu 
ments, and accusations of foul play have been freely ventured on At last a 
casual explorer (Mr. Henry Bradshaw, of King’s College) laid his hand acci 
dentally on the whole six missing volumes, in the places where they had 
The re 


discovery has some bearing on the facts of ecclesiastical history. It is 


stood, ‘under the very noses” of the librarians, for two centuries. 
proved that the figures in the MSS. have been tampered with, and that the 
true date of the famous Biblical version in the Romance language, “The 
Noble Lesson,” instead of A.p. 1100, is A.p. 1400. 

—We are reminded by an obituary notice that Isaac Taylor, whose di 
cease was mentioned recently in connexion with his writings, had other 
claims to distinction. His faculties, by a rare combination, were conspicuous 
ly exerted in literature, science, and art. A series of Scripture illustrations 
designed by him in early youth before he abandoned the practice of the fine 
arts, have been noticed by the few who have seen them as among the mos 


intellectual and imaginative works of the British school. The machinery 
now in general use at Manchester for engraving patters on the rollers used 
in calico printing was invented by Isaac Taylor. The plates to his new 
translation of Josephus (interrupted and left unfinished by the death of his 


coadjutor, Mr. Traill) were engraved by a modification of this invention. 


—No late American book has been received with such frank cordiality by 
the English reviewers as Mr. D. W. Mitchel’s “ Wet Days at Edgewood with 
Old Farmers, Old Gardeners, and Old Pastorals,” reprinted in London Dy 
Messrs. Low & Co, from Mr. C. The 
Atheneum, usually captious in its judgment of American books, calls it “ : 


Scribner's original New York edition. 
pleasant, picturesque, and gossipping volume, which in a most agreeable 
manner tells the tale of agricultural enterprise from the earliest date in the 
history of rural economy ;” and says “sound common sense, good taste, and 
sufficient information are amongst the qualities of the writer, who may be 
regarded as the type of the American country gentleman—a character in 
whose existence intolerant politicians on this side the Atlantic are slow to 
His style is pure and polished, and many of his pages are bright 
The London Review is equally eulogistic ; after quoting a 


believe. 
with humor.” 
description of a deserted inn in Derbyshire, a leaf from the author's tourist 
experiences in England, it continues: “ This is certainly admirable painting, 
and there is plenty more equally good throughout the work. The volume 














The 


is one of the most charming we have opened for a long while. It unites the 
freshness and open-air vigor of the country with the essence of the libraries ; 
the smell of books and the reflected lights of science.” 

—A fine example of French conjectural etymology occurs in a statistical 


work, “ Annuaire des Sociétés Savantes de la France et de l’Etranger” (2 vols., 
Bruxelles, 1865), intended to contain lists of the members of all the learned 
of some of the English local societies 


societies of Europe. The names, etc., 


are asad puzzle to the editor, Comte d’Hericourt. Desirous of leaving nothing 
unexplained, he appends a note to the “ Geological and Polytechnic Society of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire,” saying, “It is well known that the English 
word ‘ride’ means a journey in a carriage or on horseback. It is therefore 
probable that this society is an equestrian one (socicté hippique), which, fol- 
lowing the example of the British Association, instead of being stationary, 
travels over a section of the country, and thus extends the region of its 
happy influence.” 

—By the decease of Richard Hildreth on the eleventh of July last, 
American journalism has lost one of the most respectable and indefatigable 
of its members. Mr. Hildreth had reached his fifty-eighth year, and almost 
from boyhood had been connected with the periodical press of this country. 
He was one of the founders of the Boston At/as, which under his manage 
Of late 
years the New York 7ribune was his principal medium of communication 
with the public. 


ment took high rank as an authority on questions of civil polity. 


Mr. Hildreth was a bold, vigorous, and fluent writer on 
current events. Having firmly settled in his own mind the principles that 


} 


should govern the action of statesmen and legislatures in relation to the 


political questions of th 


day, their application to circumstances as they 
occur was readily made, and he never deviated from forming his judgment 
according to the elevated ideal always present before him. Though a con 
sufferer from ill health, Mr. Hildr 

His largest and most important work is the “ History of the United 
the 


second administration. 


stant ‘th found time f 





much literary 
labor. 
States,” from earliest traces of colonization President Monroe's 


to 
It is one of our most valuable books of reference, 
compiled according to a plan that is adhered to with conscientious severi 
ty, and consequently is deficient in the graces of composition that modern 
readers of history are accustomed to look for. Mr. Hildreth was appointed 
consul at Trieste by President Lincoln, but was incapacitated by sickness 
from filling the office, and died at Florence. 


—The dispersal of the letters and papers of Joseph Cottle, the true and 
trusting friend of Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb, has thrown temporarily 
into circulation a quantity of material illustrative of the early days of those 


writers that is now “cropping out” in catalogues and periodicals, but will 


soon be absorbed by autograph and book collectors. A correspondent of 
‘Notes and Queries” gives an account of a copy he purchased of Coleridge's 
first work, “ Religious Musings” (1796), consisting of the original proof-sheets 
as sent to the printer with the author’s corrections and notes. On one sheet, 
on the margin, Coleridge had written (as if talking to himself) a fragment 
worth preserving : 

“The millennium, in which I suppose that man will continue to enjoy the 
highest glory of which his human nature is capable, and that all who have 
endeavored in past ages to ameliorate the state of man will rise and enjoy 
the fruits and flowers, the imperceptible seeds of which they had sown in 
their former life, and that the wicked will, during the same period, be suffer 
ing the remedies adapted to their several bad habits. And I suppose that 
this period will be followed by the passing away of this earth, and by an 
entering on the state of pure intellect, when all creation shall rest from its 
labors.” 


After this fine poetic vision he becomes jocose, and on the next leaf gives 
directions, *‘ Begin the page here, it is absolutely cheating to give such open 
” A little 
“The motto, where 


print ;” after another blank space, “Good heavens! what a gap 
further on, at some fancied omission, he writes : 


I would not have lost it for a kingdom ; 


is the 
motto? it was the best part of the 


ode.” 


—The last number of the “ Quarterly Review ” contains an article which 
shows conclusively into what insufficient hands the business of periodical 
writing often falls, even in quarters that have formerly witnessed its high 
est development. It is entitled “The Great Printers ’—the Stephens, that 
family whose services to classical literature at the revival of letters, and suf 
ferings in the cause of Protestantism, will 





always ¢ 





remembrance of posterity. The writer has evidently “read up” his subject 


in one or two of the leading books relating to it, and details in a slight and 
sketchy manner, but attractively enough, the changing fortunes of the 
prominent members of the family. While correcting, however, his prede 


cessors with an air of authority, and assuming a perfect mastery of the 
literary history of the age, he falls into various remarkable blunders on col- 


N 


ive them a claim to the 


ation. l 


lateral subjects—blunders that indicate a denser ignorance 





than they exh 
and truly remarkable in one who aspires to enlighten the public 





The emen 


dation of errors is always dull work, but we give an example or two, as 


“ The 
patronage of the sovereign was exerted, and successfully exerted, to develop 


briefly as possible. When writing of Francis L.-the reviewer says 


the material beauty and splendor of books. Grolier was encouraged to bind, 


and Robert Stephens to print.” He has evidently heard of the volun 


Ma cs 
the work of Italian artists, bearing the legend “ Jac. Grollerii and Amicorun 
that remain, the ornaments of the choicest libraries, to testify to the libe 
ality of that magnificent amateur, but as evidently knew nothing beyond tl 
name, and so transformed the treasurer of Francis lL. and his envey to the 


court of Rome into a book-binder! 


Again, apropos to the embarrassments 
of Henry Stephens, caused by the expense in undertaking his Greek 


had ruined themselves by 


Thesaurus, he writes : “ Sweynheim and Pannartz 





Greek,” a new and remarkable fact, considering that these famous pr rs 
dissolved partnership and gave up printing in while the first Greek 


L474, 
book ever printed—Constantine Lascar’s Grammar—was executed at 


in 1476. 


‘every school-boy.” 


Milan 


within the knowledge of that much quoted character 





This is a fact, 


though it seems a quarterly review 


it. Coming he 


Is Still Incorrect 





down to modern times, 





es 
Mons. A. A. Renouard, the publisher and bibliographer, “a practical printer 
which assuredly he never was. Errors of this nature would not have been 








suffered in the palmy days of the “ Quarterly.” and show a lowering of the 
standard of authorship upheld during the editorial reigns of Gifford and 
Lockhart. 
—If science progresses much longer at its present rat will 1 t 
to decide on the point where the dividing line must be drawi veen ints 
lectual and mechanical operations. Two tors are now beg I 
attention through the h papers, one to * T Ba of Nat an 
instrument designed as a Caleulus of Harn Propor s, and to illus 
trate the Principles of Aristotle's Ethies and the vat Doctrine of the 
Immutability of the Mean,” the other to an o t of less complex qualities, 
A d i 1 
“The Metabolical Machine, a very ingenious mechanical contrivance for 


aiding the acquisition of rited person should 
ind Robert 


th a 





report on the properties of one of 


marvels ; 





Stephenson’s answer to a person who waited on him wi infallible 
Sir, I will beli you lift 
yourself up by your waistband, and earry yourself out of the room.” 
fessor de Morgan says the pr 


t 
—A 


naturalist, Whose death we 


new 


project for perpetual motion, ‘ ve it, when I see 
Pro 


Was never neatly stated 
Mr 
mentioned in a recent 
} 


leu C 


more 
Waterton 


number of 


inciple involved 


brief account of the last illness of the 


TH 


rrespondent, Mr. George Ord, 


English 
NATION, 


has been received by his old and val 


of Philadelphia, himself a naturalist of no mean repute. We are permitted 





to make the following abstract from the letter ligence 


communicating intel 


of his decease: “ He had for some time been growing weaker and weaker, 


but still not so as to be confined to the house or alter his usual mode of life. 
le had continually been engaged in one little work or another for the con- 


venience or ornament of this or that part of his property; and on the 25th 


ing hand to some small 


his foot 


instant (May), while assisting at putting the finish 


rural bridges at the head of the water, he in a bramble, 


caught 


which tripped him up, and he fell heavily on his ri He immedi 


ately returned home, complaining of very 


His 


great pain, and expressing his 





fears as to the result medical men declared that he was suffering 


from severe concussion of the liver; and 
May 





lually sank, expiring at halt 





past two o'clock this morning” (28th 


While writing upon this singul: are remind 


of him told with great amusement always to his welcome guests at Walton 





Hall. In ig up once to his home from London, he happened to be 
seated in cars with a] us i woman In the course 
of their conversation together, she asked him if he w acquainted 





He replied that he was. She enquired if he was 
He answered in the She 
+} 


then expressed her opinions in reference to them quite freely, accusing him 


Mr. Waterton 


iar with his published writings. 


with 


famil affirmative. 





and what seemed to her positive untruths in 


others, instancing particularly an account «which 


of gross exaggerations in some, 
he had given in his last 


volume of a ride he had once taken in South America on the back of an 





ligator, which story she pronounced preposterous. At this point in their 


conversation the cars had reached the station at which Mr. Waterton was 
to alicht, and satisfving himself with merely denying in general and gentle 
i his card, and 


terms the allegations of his fair opponent, he handed her 





desired the pleasure of her company at Walton Hall—and she then dis 
The 


was, that the alligator had 


covered fer the first time with whom she had been travelling explana 


tion which he gave of this disputed fact been 


caught alive and been brought to shore, and that, being well secured, he 
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had mounted its back and been dragged along thus for a few feet. It was 
no wonder that without this explanation the woman had been slow in 
believing the account. We have not heard yet what disposition Mr. Water- 
ton has made of his very large and valuable cabinet of curiosities in the 
animal and mineral kingdoms. We wish it might be available to our own 


students. 





—— 


OUR TWO GREAT WARS.* 
THE subject and the author of this work commend it to the thoughtful 
attention of intelligent and patriotic readers ;—the subject, not only for its 
intrinsic and permanent interest, but on account of the new light and great- 


er significance which recent events have attached to the War of Independ- | 


’ 


ence ;—the author, because his previous “Historical Studies,” especially 


those relating to Italian genius and literature, have amply vindicated his 


claim to excellence as a learned, acute, and accomplished interpreter of the past | 


in its relations to the present and to humanity ; and also because, as the 
direct descendant, in the third generation, from one of if not the most effi- 
cient military leaders in the Revolutionary War, he enjoys remarkable 
facilities for illustrating his present theme by means of the valuable and 
unpublished documentary evidence in his possession. 


read this “ Historical View” without earnestly desiring that the Life and 


Letters of General Nathaniel Greene, long since ready for the press, may | 


soon be given to the public. No more interesting or important contribution 


to American history now exists in an unpublished form ; and we trust the 
appearance of the suggestive and attractive volume before us may induce 
such encouragement as will lead Professor Greene at once to give us the 
memoir and letters of his illustrious grandfather. 

The first thing that strikes us in the “ Historical View of the American 


fevolution” is the admirable method of the discussion. It resembles a 


modern and masterly French work in the lucidity of its arrangement and | 


the chaste precision of its style. 
free from those rhetorical exaggerations and generalized speculations which 


mar the unity of so much of American writing on national subjects. To 


borrow Matthew Arnold’s phrase, it is wholly free from “the provincial | 


tone ;” 
him from indulging in any vague inferences, and keeps his thoughts calmly 


and clearly on the line of truth and in the sphere of philosophical deduction. | 


Each salient topic of the Revolution is treated by itself. We have chapters 
on the causes, the Congress, the army, the diplomacy, the finances, the liter- 
ature, etc., of the epoch discussed ; all the essential facts are narrated and 


considered under their respective heads; and the result is that we havea 


fresh impression, a distinct idea, and a more comprehensive and correct view | 
We} 


of a subject whose very familiarity is apt to confuse our perceptions. 
do not think any reader of insight can fail to clarify and emphasize his 
knowledge of the American Revolution by the perusal of this “Historical 
View.” It appears at the right time ; it is calculated to enlighten as well as 
intensify patriotism ; and it is an admirable illustration of the principles and 
commentary on the course and results and the war for the Union, which has 
just ended in the triumph of that faith and freedom whose initiatory and 
thrice-hallowed struggles and sacrifices are herein described and elucidated. 

In every phase of the first Revolution we find parallels of the second. 
We here see that “had the rulers of England been statesmen,” the war 
would have been avoided ; George the Third, North, and Grenville wanted 
money, and devised the stamp act, just as the blind and wicked politicians 
of the South wanted slavery, and under-estimated the patriotic vigor of the 
North. 
reverses and humiliations ’—as was the first period of that just triumphant- 


The first period of the War of the Revolution was “a series of 


ly closed. 1771 was a critical year for America, then, as was 1863; 1778-81 


was a brilliant era, as is 1864—5. 


spondence did very much the same kind of voluntary patriotic work recently | 


achieved by our Union League Clubs and other private associations. Robert- 
son and Adam Smith saw independence as a logical result then, as did 


Bright and Cobden the triumph of the Union in our times. Congress blun- 


dered then as now: but at last saw what was required, and did it. They 
passed a resolution that gave birth to our navy, since so illustrious. The 


same misrepresentations and calumnies attended the career of the purest 


and most patriotic. Washington was vilified as Lincoln has been: and 


General Greene charged with being a Cromwell, because he exercised a 


necessary authority in an exigency of the public service. In winter quarters | 


our army suffered similar privations to those which our soldiers have lately 


endured when prisoners of war. The people then, as subsequently, had 


** Historical Views of the American Revolution, by George Washi 
Ticknor & Fields, 


nston Greene.” 


One volume lémeo. Boston: 





The N 


Indeed, no one can | 


It deals strictly with facts, and is utterly | 


it is the work of a patriotic scholar, whose mental discipline prevents | 


In the first war the committees of corre- | 


ation. 


been accustomed to self-government, were familiar with legislative habits, 
and municipal rights, division of power, trial by jury, and popular authori 
ty; in a word, they were self-dependent and self-controlled, and so redeemed 
the errors of those in authority, cheerfully sacrificed self to country, and 
wisely worked out the problem of their own salvation, just as they have so 
heroically done in the war forthe Union. Then, and now, we had “ finan 
cial experiments,” entailing much Joss and trouble, but eventually working 
| their own cure. Then, as now, short enlistments proved nearly fatal to the 

The war, at first thought to be of brief duration, was prolonged for 


cause. 
seven years, and this error produced the samme disastrous consequences as 
attended a like mistake in our day. Then, as now, “zeal cooled until the 
day of expedients was passed.” Then, as now, Congress “boldly adopting 
some measures, timidly shrinking from others.” 


Independence “loomed 


gradually on the turbid horizon,” as emancipation did with us. In short, 
this impartial and emphatic record reveals an almost identical series of 
| crises, experiments, failures, successes, hopes, fears, discouragements, blind 
| ness, foresight, resolution, dismay, defeats, and triumphs which mark the 


course of the fierce struggle of the last four vears, 


The representatives of the people in bo'': eras obeyed the impulse of 
public sentiment—“ reasoning justly, reasoning falsely, but borne on by a 
current no human science could measure, no human strength resist.” There 


was the same “social equality opposed to military discipline ;” the same 


’ the same “ morbid attachment to State 


” 


“slow Congressional co-operation ;’ 
it “delayed the formation of the army ; 


’ 


but then, as now, was 
Political ambition played 

then the same base game of defamation and intrigue ; the Conway and Gates 
| cabal of Washington’s day have had their parallels in ours; there was the 
Jersey Prison-ship to correspond with Libby and Andersonville, the old 


| rights ;” 
demonstrated “ the vital importance of the Union.’ 


| Sugar-house with the Tobacco Warehouse ; there were the Tories, analogous 
to our Copperheads ; there were men who only cared to make money out of 
the war, men who faltered in the true path, men who basely compromised 
| their manhood and sympathized with the enemies of their country, precisely 
| similar in poltroonery and selfishness to their prototypes of our day; and 
| (thanks to God!) then as now there were brave martyrs, true patriots, con- 
| sistent heroes, and intelligent and loyal people, by whose self-sacrifice, wis- 
dom, faith, and courage the republic was established as the same noble types 
of humanity have now preserved it. The most remarkable lesson of this 
“ Historical View” is perhaps its demonstration, from the past, of the neces- 
sity then realized of a “central power.” 
the doctrine of State rights by its pregnant and practical illustrations of the 
fatal effect of their assumption and the miraculous benefits of their renunci- 


The work completely annihilates 


ation. 

One other lesson of the hour it sadly teaches, and we trust not in vain— 
the want of gratitude and care towards the surviving veterans of the war. 
The army of the Revolution, we are told, “was disbanded without éclat,” 
and traditions and graves only left to attest the services so coldly recom- 
pensed. The welcome now given our returned regiments, and the honors 
paid to the memories of our patriot martyrs, indicate a more just and 
generous spirit, which we trust will make ample and benign provision for 
the disabled soldiers of the republic. Meantime, we advise all students of 
| American history who would trace intelligently the progress, process, anc 


principles of civil liberty on this continent, as he ponders the “ Rebellion 
Record,” to consult and compare the “ Historical Views of the American 
Revolution.” 


+~<>o° 


ON THE OAM.” 


In our grandfathers’ days it was such a phenomenon for a young 
| American to become an English university student, that one branch of a 
well known New York family actually adopted Cambridge as a Christian 
the fact of an ancestor having been educated there. Still, 
during any year since the war of 1812, two or three American students 
might be unearthed by the curious among the cloisters of Oxon and Granta. 
They were mostly Southerners at first, and generally preferred Oxford. 
It is hardly necessary to add that they belonged rather to the “rowing” 
(ow as in cow) than the “ reading In 
later years, the few representatives of Yankeedom have been more usually 
Some of them made themselves 
more or less conspicuous as “ reading men,” ¢. ¢., hard students. It is rather 
singular that the one who ought to have caused quite a furore at home, and 
| to have been, for some weeks at least, “one of our most remarkable men,” 
How many Americans, or English either, to say nothing 





name from 


portion of the academic population. 


| Northerners, and have affected Cambridge. 


| 


was never heard of. 


**“ On the Cam. Lectures on the University of Cambridge in England.”” By William 
rett, A.M. Cambridge (Mass.): Sever & Francis. 


Eve 
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of the rest of mankind, know that we once had a senior wrangler from New | to rhetoric is that impostors use it to cover their poverty of matter by show 
York? Yet such is the case. On reference to the work profanely and of manner. This objection does not apply to it when founded on and illus 
popularly called by Cantabs the “ Freshman’s Bible,” properly and officially trated by real knowledge. The gorgeous fugade is a deception then, and 
the “ Cambridge Calendar,” it will be seen that the Mathematical Tripos of) then only, when there is no building or a mean building behind it. Who 
1849 was headed by Dominus Pell of St. John’s College. Now, “ Pell of | objects to Macaulay's decoration? Who does not wish that Grote could 
Johns” was a son of the late Gilbert Pell, of New York, and, what is more somehow force a little ornament into his style ? 
to the purpose, had received all his education in this State till a year before Of course Mr. Everett likes Cambridge. We say of course, because 
entering the university. And what became of Pell of Johns? Alas! the’ the state of things there is so peculiar that no foreigner who did not 
“unnatural old parent” incontinently annexed him, tempted him by the like it very decidedly would ever stay there three years and a half. An 
principalship of a college in Australia, actually shipped him off to the Englishman can’t help himself; he has to stay—to break off his university 
antipodes among “ black savages,” adding insult to injury, and so we lost course before finishing it would be disreputable to him socially and injuri 
our senior wrangler. Here it occurs to us that some of our readers may not ous to him professionally. And much as we detest, on principle, all tyrannies 
have a very clear idea what a senior wrangler is, wherefore we hasten to) of public opinion, we should not be sorry if a little of the same feelin 
inform them that he is the man who graduates (not is graduated) first in| prevailed here—if young men were not allowed to leave college according 
pure science—the first man of the first class in mathematics at the final uni-| to their own sweet will, at whatever stage of the course they please, without 
versity examination. 


their friends or the public thinking the worse of them. Probably a foreigner 
A rule which we laid down for ourselves in the first number of this pa-| who likes the English university life enjoys it more even than a native, 
per prevents us from saying anything about Mr. Everett personally. Our because his worldly prospects are less dependent on success or failure in the 
business is only with his book—those who want to know what he did at examinations. Our idea of Cambridge is that it realizes the conception of a 
Cambridge trom 1859 to 1863 must consult the “Calendar.” Appointed on his | republic of letters or literary guild more nearly than any institution that 
return home to deliver a course of twelve lectures before the Lowell Insti- | has ever existed. Many things tend to this—the scholastic air of the place, 
tute (Boston), he took his alma mater for subject. The lectures were rather the large number of graduates in residence, many of them entirely devoted 
imperfectly reported at the time in a Boston paper; we are extremely glad to general literature, the somewhat advanced age of the undergraduates, 
tosee them now collected in a neat volume of nearly four hundred pages, the thorough way in which they work up their specialties, giving the follow 
They were altogether too good to be lost, not merely for their literary merit, | ers of any particular specialty an esoteric bond of union among themselves (a 
though that is considerable, but for the information which they contain , Cambridge mathematician once divided mankind into two classes, those who 
about the English universities. We have few accessible and trustworthy had, and those who had not, read geometry of three dimensions), and other 
sources of such information; yet it is highly desirable that we should know influences which we cannot stop to discuss. 
exactly how the ruling classes of so great and so peculiar a people as the Mr. Everett has much to say then in favor of English university studies: 
English are educated. It is desirable, even if, after knowing it, we should | What that much is we hope our readers will see for themselves tn tae book, 


same time, he does not seek to ignore what he considers the objee- 
other great Western-European nations. But in the case of England there | tionable points. 


condemn the system altogether. We may say nearly the same of the, At the 
These (putting aside some that depend on external causes, 
are these special reasons for curiosity—first, that the English university sys-! euch as the awful reckl 
tem is quite unique, altogether different from any other academical model 
now or formerly existing ; secondly, that extraordinary 


essness with which young men sometimes assume 
the responsibilities of the Christian ministry) he considers to be chiefly 
respect is paid in| three—the vested rights and perquisites ofthe college retainers, the general 
England to the instructing class. We make a great fuss about our teachers expensiveness of living, and the preference shown to men of superior ability, 
sometimes, call them “educators” and other names of doubtful propriety, | often discouraging the inferior ones into giving up work altogether. The 
dub them professors and doctors on small provocation, but, in fact, the Eng- ‘first of these is hardly anything more than a particular illustration of the 
lish teacher is much better off. His remuneration is more generous, his | geeond : the second he correctly assigns to the dearness of the whol 


country 
social position is better, his opinions have more weight. 


land the uneconomical habits of the people. On the third we differ from 
Considering how much Mr. Everett had to say, and how limited a time him in toto. So far from the Cambridge system being worse for inferior 
he had to say it in, his work is remarkably well done. After touching | men than our own, we think it better, because every student can find tutors 
briefly on some popular errors regarding the universities, he proceeds to ex- | and examinations suited to his capacity. It is true that our system gets more 
plain their “complicated system, so different both from the pure university | nominal work out of the average men, by making them attend more recita- 
system of Germany and from the pure college system of America,” terminat- | tations and chapels, and here we believe is the source of an error which has 
ing his illustrations with the analogy of our Federal Union, an analogy | misled most writers on this point. Owing to the greater freedom from 
which, as he says himself, must occur to every one, though every one could | college roll-call, the idleness of idle English students is more ostentatious 
not have expressed it so neatly. He then, after a brilliant historical review | and visible. We see the same thing illustrated even more thoroughly in 
of European learning, and an enthusiastic defence of classical studies, unfolds the case of the German universities. That a great 


i 


deal of downright, 
the general principle of instruction at Cambridge and Oxford—written ex- | sapping, grinding study is done in Germany, we know from the results ; but 
aminations in public prepared for by private tuition. Not that there are no | if we trusted to the current literature on the subject, or the superticial im 
public lectures, both university and college, but these always occupy a sub-| pressions of travellers, should we suppose that the byrsechen did anything 
ordinate place. In this connection comes in appropriately a spirited defence | under heaven but fence with broadswords, smoke leathery tobacco, drink 
of competition and emulation as means of instruction. Next we have an | (very) leathery beer, and howl that utterly monotonous and stupid chorus 
account of the valuable pecuniary incentives to study ; then a sketch of the about the Leathery Fox? 

Trinity undergraduate’s daily life; then a boat race—for of course there can On the other hand, Mr. Everett has omitted to emphasize as such ono 
no more be a description of English university life without a boat race than | very serious fault of the system, the almost entire absence of ri 


there can be one of German university life without a broadsword duel ; then) making the men awkward and unready in verbal communication of their 


mt TOC 


a general topographical view of Cambridge, showing how the different col largely accumulated knowledge, and greatly contributing to their irrational 


leges are strewn up and down in that queer, straggling, picturesque (pace | horror of “rhetoric,” by whic 





h they mean all facility in pul 
Mr. Everett) town of Cambridge. Next comes a mustgr-roll of Giranta’s | from mere fluency to real eloquence. 

great men from early times down to the present day ; then a chapter on the M@M now, having agreed to disagree with Mr. Everett on one point, we 
relations of Cambridge to the English Church ; finally, a number of pros and | will just go on to hint that there are a few things in his very pleasing 


cons on the system, with a discreet and generous peroration on the mutual | generally 


> speaking, 


and 
accurate lectures which are not quite incorrectly stated, perhaps, 
necessities and interests of England and America. but stated so as to give incorrect impressions. Thus, pp. 88: “ The mathe 

Mr. Everett's style is graphic and elegant, abounding in passages of great | matical treatises are all based on the forms of Euclid and Newton.” Sure ly 
rhetorical brilliancy, which remind one of his lamented father. For these this assertion is somewhat too broad. Are conic sections, for instance, read 


passages he thinks it necessary to apologize, as “better suited for a lecture | geometrically at Cambridge, as they used to be, perhaps still are, at Yale ? 


than an essay.” The apology is unnecessary, although we can well under- Are they not, on the contrary, treated analytically throughout? In his re 
stand a scholar’s distrust of anything epideictic after the popular misuse and | marks (pp. 84) on the comparative classic-historical knowledge of English 
abuse of ornate writing. But this is the very reason why a scholar should and American students, he seems to overlook the immense amount of “cram” 


rather go out of his way to do a bit of rhetoric now and then, if it were only got up by candidates for classical honors at Oxford. (P. 348): “The extreme 


on the principle that Plato wrote his “Menexenus” on, to show that a man High Church or Tractarian fever affected her [Cambridge] 


] but slightly.” 
can do that sort of thing without being an arrant humbug. The objection | Alas for human glory! Has the memory of the Camden (the ecclesiastical, 
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not the literary Camden) entirely faded away? Does Cambridge no more 
remember the rows it used to kick up, culminating in that Homeric contest 
over the altar of the Round Church, whose architectural beauties so impress 
Mr. Everett 


and a triplet of Ingoldsby somewhat to this effect : 


?—a contest immortalized (as we fondly supposed) in a couplet 


“Condemned as Papistic in form, and on this count 
With Judge Herbert Jenner Fust justly at discount. 
Vide Camden Society Cantabrigie nsis, 

Ve. Faulkner, fer. prim., Januarii Mensia, 
With judgment reversed, costs of suit and expenses.” 


If our venerable friend the left 


world in disgust, and found use for the epitaph which a saucy student once 


£0, surely Archdeacon have the 


must 


manufactured for him : 
This ‘ere 
Is Tommy Thorp’s. 


corpse 
, 


Afterwards shortened to 
Thorp’s 
Corpse, 


forming, in this amended version, the shortest poem in the language, except 
the poetical title to the works of our great medical poet : 

Holmes’ 

Poems. 


vears, some of 


Within the last fifteen 


adopted, with a wise discrimination, some of the best features of the English 


our largest colleges have partially 


system. About which changes we should like to say more, but are almost 


afraid of having said so much. 
7? 


MONTALEMBERT.* 


MANY an American desirous of learning the opinion of distinguished Eu 


ropeans on the course of events in his country, but whom the powerful dis 
tractions of the last years prevented from observing the often changing 
stand-points of foreign political characters during that period, will open with 
doubt the pages of Count Montalembert’s last pamphlet, beafing that invit- 
ing title, “The Victory of the North.” For the imposing figure of this 
French writer and parliamentary debater comes up to most memories in a 
dubious light. Every one remembers the dazzling eloquence with which he 
defended Poland; but few have forgotten the sinister attitude which he 
presented to the friends of unlimited democracy in the debates of the Assem- 
bly in 1850, when the fate of European freedom seemed to tremble in the 
balance of oratorical encounters. His motto was once: Le pape, et le peuple, 
and under this sign he fought most of his brilliant parliamentary duels. Will 
the friend of Lamennais this time, we might have asked, be found on the 
side of the slave and his liberator, or the ultramontane defender of the Son- 
Little read 
The versatile and spirited 
Frenchman stands unequivocally on the side of the Union, of the republic, 
of liberty for all. 


derbund again denounce the victorious cause of the majority ? 
ing, however, will suffice to dissipate that doubt. 


“It is well known,” he says, on the second page of his pamphlet, “that 
we are not in the habit of strewing incense to victory, of applauding con- 
querors. We do it now for the first time in thirty years; be sure, we 
shall not abuse this novelty ; it shall not become our habit. Allow us then 
to enjoy this rare pleasure without reserve, connecting our present emotion 
with those days, so rapidly vanished, when the Charter of 1814, the deliver 
ance of Greece, the emancipation of the English and Irish Catholies, the con- 
quest of Algeria, and the creation of Belgium, successively adorned the youth 
ful era of this age, gladdened all liberal hearts, and marked the stages of 
true progress. Now, after so long an interval, we have a 
tory. 
service of right. We have the rare and supreme enjoyment of witnessing, 
in this world, the success of a good cause, served by fair means and won by 
honest people.” ‘ : 


gain a happy vic 


You see it at once: sympathy with the people here drowns the sympathy | 


with the Pope, although “ 
instinct has ranged on the side of the slaveholders all avowed or secret par 
tisans of fanaticism and absolutism in Europe ; all open or secret, politicai or 
He remarks with pain how often li@~rty is 
checked by “ opinions falsely religious and blindly conservative, such as in 1821 


theological, enemies of freedom.” 


sided with Turkey against Greece ; in 1830, with Holland against Belgium : 
ainst Poland; and now sides with the slaveholders of 


the South against the abolitionists of the North.” 


in 1831, with Russia 
He grieves over the fact 
that, excepting Dr. Brownson, he can discover no champion of negro emanci 
pation among the Catholics of the United States,and he marks with loathing 
the sacerdotal character in the anonymous author.of “ De l’esclavage dans les 
Etats Confédérés, par un Missionaire,” a “shameful book,” inspired by a 


‘perverted moral sense.” He regrets that old and instinctive aversion for 


** La Victoire du Nord aux E 
quarante de Académie Francaise.” 
By Count Monialembert, of the 


ts-Unis. Par le Comte Montalembert, l'un des 
“The Victory of the North in the United States. 
French Academy.”}] Paris, 1865. 


The N 


We see, for once, evil vanquished by good, force triumphant in the | 


a mighty and invincible, but perhaps involuntary, | 


ation. 


America so wide-spread among Catholics, the origin of which may be traced 
back to the powerful influence of de Maistre, “a great man, who is indebted 
for his renown more to his exaggerations than to his great mind, and whose 
paradoxes have gained more success and fame than his genius and good 
sense.” It is he who, speaking of the young American republic, said con- 


temptuously : “ Laissez grandir cet enfant au maillot.” 


“ Well,” our author exclaims, “ this clfild has grown up; it has become a 
man, and the man isa giant. That despised, ridiculed, and slandered people 
has shown, in the most formidable crisis through which a nation can pass, 
an energy, a devotion, an intelligence, a heroism, confounding to its enemies 
and surprising to its most ardent friends; it now takes a foremost 
among the greatest nations of the world.” 


rank 


We stop quoting here, as it is our object to introduce not only the 
pamphlet but its author to our readers. What he says of our republic, our 
people, our late contest, its cause and its issue, is more forcibly, more strik- 
ingly, more concisely and brilliantly said by him than, perhaps, by any other 
friend of the 
intelligent Americans only as a recapitulation. 


American cause; but it is not new, and can be instructive to 
His comparisons with the 
actual condition, and even with the historical character, of France, so flatter 
ing to this country, will be novel only to the French. His sareastic allusions 
to the “ 
services, “demand only honor and liberty ;” 


saviours ” of European society—the Casars—who, in reward of their 
the corporals so eagerly pro 
claimed ‘** Messiahs” by “ servile nations, who cannot be reassured or consoled 
by a temporary dictatorship, and find their ease, and shelter only in abdica 
tion ’—those sparks of republican ire may produce electric shocks in France, 
to us they are but flashes of esprit. 

The son of a royalist count, who fought under Wellington against the 
armies of Napoleon, and was chosen to announce to Louis XVUL. his acces 
sion to the throne, Charles Forbes Montalembert was a youth of twenty 
when the catastrophe of July, 1830, drove the Bourbons into a new exile. 
Nursed in the faith and veneration for religious authority which had been 
revived after the terrible storms of the Revolution, and covered with so much 
new lustre by de Maistre, de Bonald, and Chateaubriand, but growing to 
manhood in a period when royalism was again daily losing its prestige— 
disfigured as it was by the littleness of Charles X., and the alternately 
sneaking or obstinate spirit of his tools or advisers—ardent, imaginative, 
and impetuous, he naturally became a disciple, and suksequently a co-laborer, 
of Lamennais, who, in October, 1830, raised his democratico-ultramontane 
banner in the Avenir, for “God and liberty, the Pope and the people.” 
Lacordaire, who had independently reached the same range of thoughts, but 
could still be designated by some as “the best of Lamennais’ works,” was 
among their associates. The Avenir was a constant fiery protest, in the 
name of faith and universal conscience, against oppression and materialism, 
against caste and centralization, 


individualism, against inequality and 


against Gallican hypocrisy and state education. It fought the new dynasty, 
the university, the Gallican Church, and all foreign powers. Poland, 
Ireland, the liberty of conscience and instruction, were the principal themes 
of Montalembert. With Lacordaire and de Coux he also opened a free 
school, without permission from the university, in order to combat the more 
openly the, contested rights of the Government to interfere in matters of 
The school succumbed, but the trial of the 
moral triumph to the accused. 


inherited from his father the rank of peer, brilliantly 


education. teachers proved a 


Montalembert having, in the meanwhile, 
pleaded his cause 
before the High Chamber on the eve of the abolition of hereditary peerage in 
France. At the same time, in November, 1831, the publication of the Avenir 
was suspended, owing to the general clamor raised by the Jesuits, as well as 
| by the bishops, whose Gallican privileges were assailed ; but the three principal 
| editors repaired to Rome, in the hope of winning over the Pope to their 
doctrines. But Gregory XVI. was a different man from Leo XIL., in whose 
oratory Lamennais had found his portrait, seven years before, and who had 
called him the last father of the church; and the Lamennais of 1831 was 
himself a different man from the Lamennais of 1824. A covenant between 
him and the Vatican was an impossibility ; declared submission or declared 
opposition were the only alternatives. Lamennais chose the former with a 
reservation, his associates without any; the Avenir was condemned by a 
papal encyclical, and ceased to exist. 

The three pilgrims returned to Paris, sadder, if not wiser. Lamennais 
retired into rural solitude, from which he issued, as a prophetic-like tribune, 
the author of that terrible revolutionary chant, the Paroles @un croyant, 
and the boldest foe of both state and church, which he remained to the 
end of his career. Lacordaire, with the same intensity and ardor, verged to 
the other side, resigned all other guidance than that of the Roman Church, 
began to preach, returned to Rome, openly renounced the doctrines of the 
Avenir, entered the order of the Dominicans and the convent of Minerva, 


land finally we see him, a white-robed friar, with shaved head, in his 
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chair of Notre Dame, in Paris, or travelling through the cities of France 
delivering glowing sermons, full of peculiar charm, to enthusiastic audi- 
Monta 
lembert held a middle ground between his two friends, according to 


ences, and re-establishing his order throughout the country. 


circumstances leaning more towards the one or the other, but in the 
main preserving his former attitude. Decidedly more Catholic and or- 
thodox than before, and inclined to religious pastimes in literature, among 
the numerous fruits of which is his renowned “ Life of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary,” he became, as member of the re-organized Chamber of Peers, 
the untiring champion of unlimited freedom .in matters of religion and 
education, as such the most vehement enemy of the university, and finally 
the recognized leader of the Catholic party ; but at the same time he de- 
fended with equal ardor and with noble eloquence the perfect freedom of the 
press, the rights of the poor, the cause of oppressed nations, not only of Ircland 
against Protestant England, but also of Poland against Catholic Austria on 
occasion of the annihilation of the Republic of Cracow, which procured him 
one of his greatest oratorical triumphs. Comparing Poland to the fabulous 
giant buried under Etna, he exclaimed, “ They thought to destroy a people ; 
they have created a volcano!” The cause of the Swiss Sonderbund he 
zealously advocated, not only as Catholic, but as that of the weaker party, 
but it was far from being popular, or having the appearance of liberalism. 
Neither did he hesitate to eulogize the Jesuits. The Revolution of Feb 
ruary, 1848, which he predicted, gave a new turn to his career. 

In the spring of that year we find our three friends, formerly of the Avenir, 
united as members of one National Assembly, the Constituent, but divided by 
benches, which represent opinions. Lamennais has elaborated a radical con 
stitution of his own, which is rejected by the committee as visionary, and 
which he refuses to modify. He protests by his silence against the doings of 
others, and being returned to tlie Législative leaves his Mountain bench only 
on the fall of the republic. Two benches from him sits Lacordaire, in his 
Dominican habit, but, despairing of finding listeners to his peculiar theories 
Far from 
them, on the extreme right, we see Montalembert, who has declared himself 


on the reconstruction of state and society, soon resigns his seat. 


a republican, but has also become a member of the reactionary “ electoral 
committee of the Rue Poitiers.” The spectre of vandalism, against which he 
formerly often struggled in matters of state and church combined, evidently 
frightens him now in the stormy political arena, appearing to him in the 
Many 
another former friend of liberty sits near him, and occasionally they cast 
together a liberal vote. He, too, is returned to the Legislative Assembly, 
after the signal victory of the socialists in the supple- 
March and April, 1850, that we see him in the full 
prominence of reactionary leadership. 


shape of socialism, communism, and red republican anarchy. 


and it is here, chiefly 
mentary elections of 
He speaks with the same fiaming elo- 
quence for the restriction of universal suffrage with which he formerly strug- 
gled for the equality of all. Victor Hugo is his antagonist, but hardly his 
Their duels are tremendous shocks; the Mountain and the 
Right, the “ peuple? and the “ bourgeois,” applaud alternately. Neither is 
victorious in the assembly or in the nation; the wily prince president 


equal in debate. 


uses one against the other, and, overthrowing the constitution, makes him- 
self sole master. : 

After the coup détat of 1851 Montalembert protested against the im- 
prisonment of the legislators, but allowed himself to be appointed a member 
of the consultative committee, which position he resigned, however, soon 
after. He was subsequently elected a member of the French Academy, and 


~~ 


shortly after to the Corps Législatif, in which he sat till 1857, being for a 
time almost the only opponent in that body of the imperial Government. His 
hostility to the latter, the oppressor at the same time of the people in France 
and of the church in Rome, became from day to day more pronounced and 
intense. The “red” spectre had vanished; Bonapartism alone, which as 
sumed even some of its features, was now the foe of everything sacred to 
Montalembert ; he dared defy it. Tried for attacks on the constituted autho- 
rities, in the shape of a pamphlet eulogizing the English Parliament, he was 
condemned, but pardoned by the Emperor; he spurned his pardon, but re- 
mained unpunished. He returned to his former democratic convictions, 
though without renouncing his Catholic sympathies or allegiance to the see 
of Rome, even the temporal rights of which he defended against imperial or 
Italian encroachments. Defeated as candidate for re-election to the legisla- 
tive body, he became more active as a pamphlet writer and contributor to 
literary and political periodicals. One of the fruits of that activity, always 
full of life, warmth, and vigor, is the excellent pamphlet before us. 

In this we see him more decidedly democratic, and less Catholic, than 
ever. He still cherishes his former predilections ; he speaks with tender 
fondness of the progress and services of the Roman Church ; he still glori- 
fies La Vendée and mourns Louis XVIII. ; he still repeats his bitter denun- 


ation. 


ciations of the violent suppression of the Sonderbund ; he even defends the 
companions in arms of Lamoriciére in the battle of Castel Fidardo, fought 
against Italian unity. But all this sounds like an echo of former convic 
tions, like a remembrance of ancient loves. His really heartfelt sentiments 
are all for republican freedom, equality, justice, and humanity. His detesta- 
tion of imperialism, slavery, constitutional or religi 


» fel 1 te . 
ious falsehood, is ex 


pressed in words well worthy ofa true friend of Lamennais. 
nearer to the latter than to Lacordaire. 


He stands now 
His Catholicism does not restrain 
him from giving the paim for wisdom, virtue, and even religious greatness 


toa Protestant nation, Protestant statesmen, and Protestant presidents. He 
does it without reserve, often with passion. He speaks calmly, and mingles 
words of severe truth and censure with those of admiration; but warm 


affection is the prevailing sentiment. He has compassion, and even admira 


tion, for the South; but he is convinced that “at no epoch of history has a 
great political struggle been carried on—has a political cause triumphed— 
with so little cost to justice, humanity, or the human conscience.” “ Liber 
The 
abolition of slavery, achieved by this Protestant nation, together with the 


ty, civilization, democracy, have not the slightest reason to blush.” 


abolition of the slave-trade, carried through by another, is to him “the 
chief conquest of contemporaneous civilization—its claim to redemption and 
eternal honor.” 

But, in conclusion, let the author, in a few passages, define himself his 
present political position, his political creed : 


“The American Federation ranks now among the greatest powers of the 
world. All eyes will henceforward be turned towards it; all hearts will be 
agitated by its destiny ; all minds will be illumined by the light of its future ; 
for this future will be more or less our own, and its destiny will perhaps 
decide ours. We all belong to an irrevocably democratized 
society, though it is true that nations, like individuals, preserve 
under all régimes their free will, and remain responsible for their destiny. 
How to use this free will in the midst of the impetuous and apparently 

at problem. 





The 


irresistible current of the tendencies of the time—this is the or 
In order to solve it, we must, before all, comprehend these tendencies, be it 
to combat, to follow, or to direct them, according to the laws of conscience. 
The study of contemporaneous facts is not a matter of preference, 
but of instruction. Weare not made to choose between things which we 
like or dislike, but between the things that are. I will not argue with those 
who have not yet done their mourning over the political past of the Old 
W orld—with those who still dream of a theocratic, monarchical, or aristocratic 
reconstruction of modern society. I understand all kinds of regrets. I share 
inyself more than one of them. I honor some of those I share not. I have 
as much as others of the religion, perhaps of the superstition, of the past ; 
but I reserve to myself the faculty of distinguishing the past from the future, 
as much as death from life. The modern world has become 
allotted to democracy, and there remains only the choice between two forms 
of democracy, but two forms differing as much from each other as night and 
day ; between disciplined, authoritative democracy, more or less embodied in 
one all-mighty man, and liberal democracy, in which all powers are restricted 
and controlled by unlimited publicity and individual liberty ; in other words, 
between Cesarean and American democracy. My choice is 
made.” 
——____—_--e 
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Science. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 


A CHEMIST of this country has patented a new ink from the residuum of 
petroleum refineries, or the so-called waste product. Inks for printing have 
been made since the origin of printing from linseed oil and resin, and many 
substitutes have been tried with indifferent success. Linseed oil and resin 
have been very dear, and will continue so for some time, and any improve. 
ments in the printer's favor will be welcomed by the press. The present 
invention consists in taking the residuum, deodorized, and carbonizing it with 
the waste acid, thereby making a sort of wax for the foundation of the ink, 
The ink is said to feed well, 
does not fill the type, and leaves a fine color without staining the paper. 
The price, as estimated by the cost of ingredients used, should be about half 


which requires but little resin or lamp black. 
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that of linseed oil inks. ‘Some fine colored inks from the aniline colors are 


also said to be cheaper and more brilliant than those made from vermilion. 
We have also a fine specimen of “white beeswax” made from petroleum, 
besides “tanner’s oil,” “pure sperm oil,” and “sperm candles” from the 


same. 


The Nation. 





=_— wall of the park is nearly completed, and is only waiting for the 
| wateways, and as it is already a very long time since gateways were first 
talked of and reported about, it is probable that the work will soon be begun. 
These designs, therefore, demand the notice of all who care about the char- 
acter of our decorative architecture. 


There will be about twenty gates in all, but it is intended to build first 
the four at the southern end of the park at Fifty-ninth Street. It is for 
these four that Mr. Hunt has prepared his designs. We propose to criticize 
them briefly ; and as the photographs are sold only at an extravagant price, 
and as the designs contain so many details that no memory could carry away 
any exact picture of the work, we shall describe as concisely as we can. 

Of the four designs for entrances, that for the corner of Eighth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Streets much the best. In its general character it is simple and 
well adapted to the purposes of the entrance. There is this natural advan- 
tage in favor of this over the other main entrance on Fifty-ninth Street— 
namely, at the corner of Fifth Avenue—that the roads of the park, as they 
were originally laid out and built and still remain, are at this point the more 
naturally arranged, and lend themselves the more easily to help out a good 
design. The most is made of this advantage by the really successful adapta- 
tion of the architectural structures to the carriage drives and foot-path. 


—Linoleum, or artificial india-rubber, is the subject of a new patent taken 
out in England. It is made from linseed oil, or rather linseed oil is converted 
by some chemical action into a jelly quite like rubber, and is said to be as 
impervious to acids and water. 

—-A new mode of engraving has just appeared in France. The metallic 
surface to be engraved is coated with a thick solution of chalk; when dry, 
the figure or lines are drawn on this chalk with an oil ink or thinned 
printers’ ink. A soft brush is then used to bring the lines out in relief, and 
the whole is finally brushed over with silicate of soda or liquid glass, when 
it becomes as hard as stone. 


—A chemist at Buffalo, New York, has patented a process for making 
soap which retains the emollient properties of glycerine. He puts the 
ingredients into a retort, and, under great pressure, combines the alkali and 
oil so readily that but one boiling is required. It is said a ton of soap can 


af Cwe < wi -ing >» » > a j eri ° a e : 
be made in five hours, and with a eee of some ten per cent. in material Two carriage drives enter the park at this place, one running nearly 
An addition of twenty-five per cent. quartz | 


— — pr tee meee , “eee . 6 » | parallel and close to Fifty-ninth Street, the other running nearly parallel and 
introduced into the retort with the other ingredients forms a fine silicated | close to Eighth Avenue. Between each of these drives and its neighboring 
soap with the utmost ease. | Street or avenue is a footpath. These drives and paths enter the park from 
—The manufacture of Waterbury brass, which is now a heavy business, | @2 open area, given by the park from off its south-west corner, of the 
employing several hundred hands, commenced with an ingenious mechanic | general shape of a quarter circle ; and they seem to radiate from the centre of 
making some coat buttons from sheet brass. Then a neighbor wanted | that quarter circle, one path and one road northward, one path and one road 
some, and finally he constructed a simple machine for making them, by | eastward. Now the natural way to place the gateways for this corner of the 
which he and his heirs got wealthy, and now a million dollars are invested | park is the way which, in the case before us, the architect has adopted. 
in machinery in his native town. Across each foot-path, at its beginning, swings a double iron gate, hinged to 
; . | high posts, apparently of marble, and not heavier than is necessary to bear 
—Theine dyes, even if made from tea, can be made as cheaply as the | ea “Si : 3 u : 
an ante . ; : the weight and swing of the valves. These posts take up none of the width 
aniline colors, and equally as brilliant. So says a chemist who is perfect- : . 
. 3 fbgee of the walk, which, when the gate-valves are swung back, is quite uninter- 
ing arrangements for manufacturing them on a large scale in Europe. The 2 : 
Mh : z e rupted. In order to separate the footpath entrance from the carriage 
demand for the aniline colors is remarkable, and the demand bids fair to ex- | P . 
| entrance by something more than the thickness of a gate-post, and, at the 


ceed the supply. ; | game time, to take up nothing of the needed width of road, the carriage 

—A new and cheap material for making paper is found in the esparto, or | entrances are advanced more out of the park than the others; one post of 
Spanish grasshemp. It is asserted to be as good as manila, and grows om | each carriage gateway is set directly in front of the adjoining post of the 
the plains of Spain in great abundance. | footpath gateway, and a panel or bay of iron fence, like the gates in design, 

—Fleitman’s new method of making oxygen, professedly with great | connects these two gate-posts, completing the enclosure of the park. This 
economy, is as follows: Take a strong solution of chloride of lime, the | arrangement is much better, both in appearance and in convenience, than if 
stronger the better, and then add one part of peroxide of cobalt to one thou- | the*two gateways were immediately side by side. To each carriage drive 
sand parts of chloride of lime. Heat gently, and connect with gas-receiver. lare two gates of two valves each, so that the central post which divides 
Pure oxygen gas is so necessary for chemists, and of such incalculable benefit | the exit from the entrance gateway carries two gate-valves, one on each side. 
in the arts, that any cheap method for generating it will be a most important | From a proper feeling it is made much larger than the others, not twice 
discovery. The Drummond light can be made for light-houses very cheaply, their size, only, but many times larger; and is treated, architecturally, in a 
and the principle of supplying oxygen in large enough quantities to support | very different way, being used for the pedestal of an equestrian statue. 
flame and fuel from common air may be put to practical uses. We should | Between the two carriage gates is a part of the low enclosing wall of the 





not be surprised if oxygen could be economically supplied to petroleum, to 
do away with the chimneys, as the insufficient supply of this gas in common 
air seems to be the reason why chimneys are required. 


—A French chemist has invented for summer use a fuel of this descrip- 
tion: Ground charcoal four parts, starch one part, made into paste-balls, 
When kindled, they will burn without smoke or flame a 
A four-ounce cake will boil one gallon of 


which are dried. 
long time, with intense heat. 
water, it is said. 


Fine Arts. 


THE PROPOSED DESIGNS FOR THE CENTRAL PARK GATES, 

At the exhibition of the National Academy of Design were five large 
drawings, illustrating designs by Mr. R. M. Hunt for four entrances to the 
Central Park and for a terrace in connection with one of them. These draw- 
ings were named in the catalogue as if their “subjects” were already objec- 
tive, for instance : No. 106, “Central Park—Entrance at corner of Eighth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street,” and No. 112, “Central Park—Rear View of 
Terrace at Entrance corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street.” Photo- 
graphs of these drawings are now for sale ; the title of each picture is litho- 
graphed on the card-board on which it is mounted, anda’ r each title are 
these words: “ Designed by Richard M. Hunt, architect, and adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Central Park.” It seems, then, that the four 
southern gateways to the park are to be built after these designs. As the 


| park, here arranged with a continuous seat of stone. . 
The drawing which sets forth this design (it was No. 106 in the catalogue 

of the Academy of Design Exhibition) is a view from a great elevation, as 
from a balloon or high tower, of the whole site and surrounding of this en- 
trance. It is probably not an isometrical drawing, as it seems at first, -but 
rather, if we have rightly observed, an ordinary perspective view taken 
from a point of sight high above the ground. Owing to the nature of the 
drawing we have been able, in describing the general character of the design, 
to speak with as much confidence as if a map or plan of the whole were in 
question. The praise we have given the design it evidently deserves. But 
owing to the small scale of the drawing, it is impossible to see all the archi 
tectural detail, the minuter portions being lost. Thus it is evident that Ionic 
capitals are used, but whether they are good Ionic is not so clear. Indeed, 
there is some uncertainty whether these capitals crown pilasters in every 
case, or whether some of them belong to three-quarter columns. This un 
certainty in regard to some of the details is the more to be regretted, because 
what is visible of this detail is not good. The design of the gate-posts, for 
instance—whether it is of four pilasters or of four engaged columns that the 
body of each is made—is very inappropriate. Each isa clustered pier, cruci- 
form in plan; there is a base, in plan a Greek cross, and very high, about 
five feet high it seems to be; upon this stands the cluster of pilasters or parts 
| of columns ; four halves of Ionic capitals look four different ways ; and upon 
| these rests a full classical cornice, which breaks around and into the twelve 
| angles of this cross about four feet in greatest dimension, as if around the 
| corners of a temple. The whole pier is about fifteen feet high, and upon 
cach pier is placed a globe with a spread eagle perched upon it. The design 
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seems as bad as it can be, until we find a worse one at another gate. The 
classical order could hardly be more improperly used than by this assembling 
together of its strength, four-fold, to hold up an eagle, while the blacksmith 
fastens into the face of the pilaster and into the base-mouldings or the plinth 
the iron hinges for the heavy gates. On the other hand, a worse gate-post 
could hardly be designed than by this selection of the least beautiful of the 
classical orders, and the use of it at considerable expense, where a granite 
block or a square brick pier would have been in every way better. The 
large central piers which support equestrian statues are each decorated with 
eight of the Ionic pilasters, leaving sunken panels between them. These 
larger piers are more graceful in shape than the small ones, but their details 
seem to be the same. They serve well for bases for the statues on them ; as 
well, at least, as high, narrow, and isolated pedestals can serve, that is, they 
hold the statues up where they can be seen. Of course the worst place for a 
portrait statue is in the open air, and raised so high that the face cannot easily 
be seen. And these statues we suppose to be portraits. It is hard to say 
from the lcok of this design which of the four rather forced and fanciful 
names given to the Fifty-ninth Street gates may belong to this one, but it 
must be either the Scholars’, the Merchants’, the Artisans’, or the Artists’ 
Gate, and these horsemen must be portraits of persons eminent in one or 
another of these departments of haman industry, since they certainly cannot 
be allegorical figures. Along the quarter circumference formed by the piece 
of wall which joins the two carriage gateways, and standing on little pedes- 
tals which rise just above this wall, are more statues, though these are on 
foot. Seven statues of marble or bronze (they seem to be marble), two eques- 
trian statues, and eight eagles and globes! Truly the Commission should be 
very confident that they are using their statues in the best way—that they 
are setting them up where they can best be seen and enjoyed, most safely pre- 
served and most useful to the park—before they spend the fifty thousand, 
sixty thousand, or seventy thousand dollars which this collection of them 
will cost. | 
The principal entrance to the park has always been that at the corner of | 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. Almost all New Yorkers know the 
arrangement and connection of the roads and paths at this entrance. There 
is an open area, given by the park from off its south-east corner, rectangular | 
in shape and about two hundred feet wide by three hundred long. From | 
the northern end of this five gateways open into the park, all side by side 
and in a line running east and west. The outer one on each side is fora 
foot-path, between are the carriage entrance in the middle, the carriage exit 
to the west, and the bridle-path gate to the east. | 
There are two drawings which illustrate the design for this entrance. | 
One is a bird’s-eye view like that of the Eighth Avenue entrance ; the other 
is called “ Rear View of Terrace near the Entrance at corner of Fifth Avenue | 





and Fifty-ninth Street,” and shows, besides the terrace itself, the gate-posts 
The drawings differ slightly as to the 
statues upon these gate-posts, but not as to their character. In all other 
respects, except a minor one, they seem to agree. The gate-posts, then, are 
built of solid stone or m#rble, with slightly sloping sides, quite plain except 


from one side in ordinary perspective. 


for a Doric cornice at their tops. As the sides slope inward, in order to get 
a vertical “hanging-style” for the gates to swing from, a sort of pilaster is 
built up from the base to a sufficient height in the middle of each side. In 
height these piers seem to be about fourteen feet. The two which divide 
the foot-paths from the drives and rides between are about five by 
ten feet in size of plan, the others are about five feet square. All 
are used as pedestals for statuary. The two larger ones support what | 
seem to be copies of the popular and much copied groups known as the | 
“ Horses of Marly.” The smaller piers hold single statues of men or groups | 
each of a man anda dog. But the statuary is not clearly made ont, and it 
would be hard to give to this gate its distinctive name from this alone or 
from anything which this drawing shows. 


Passing the sculpture, then, we | 
find the gate-posts themselves certainly much better than at the Eighth | 
Avenue gate. 
solid and suitable piers; nor is there anything deserving of blame, if we 
except what seems to us the degradation of the Doric cornice, thus put, | 
with all its triglyphs, to do duty eight feet above the eye, and to answer | 
no purpose except partially to conceal the sculpture above it. | 


There is nothing deserving of special praise—they are only 


The most remarkable feature of this entrance is the terrace near it, a struc- | 
ture which, if it should ever exist except in drawings, will be more entirely 
an addition for the purposes of ornament than anything about the park. It 
continues the open area outside the gates, projecting out over the low banks 
of the lake to the westward. The top is semi-circular, and raised a few feet 
above the level of the footway at this point, with two flights of steps going | 
up to it, and a dwarf wall and continuous stone bench for parapet. So it 


| bas-relief. 


| Greek abstraction of Hermes. 


Do 
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water-works: the semi-circular structure that supports the terrace above 
rises out of a double flight of water-steps—little cataracts one above another, 
with spouting fountains to each step. 


ation. 


57 


Below we have a circular basin, into 
which these cataracts pour, and a fountain in this also. There is an arch- 
way in the circular wall of the terrace, and out of this and into the basin of 
the fountain rides a bronze Neptune in his car, drawn by seven (or six, the 
large fountain obscures the view) bronze horses, who, in the large manner 
of the equipages of the marine gods, prance and bound in seven different 
directions. 

This terrace, with its accessories—itself an accessory of no value at all— 
would cost a great deal of money. Useless as it is, injurious, as Mr. Vaux 
has shown it to be, to the meaning and purpose of that part of the park, 
expensive as it must be, the city would bear the cost of it with a little more 
grace if it were only beautiful. But it is very ugly. It is bare where it 
needs ornament, and covered with badly-designed and false ornament where 
none is needed. Feeble and worthless details are bad enough where we need 
the structure they are of, and must accept them for lack of better; but here, 
parts of an excrescence that nobody wants, and which would please nobody 
to see built but the architect and contractors, every one of them is an in- 
jury and an offence. the old stock-in-trade of modern French 
pseudo-classical ornament, emblematic, all of it, 


Here is 
no doubt, crowded with 
meaning ; if only it were not such bad art, if only the meaning were not so 
commonplace. The bronze vuglarities have their ruling group, also of 
bronze, on the top of a tall column of poor design, namely, the coat-of-arms 
and its supporters of the city of New York “in the round "—an heraldic 
device not familiar to heralds, and certainly not ornamental. But if the 
presence there of that group is intended to dedicate the whole gate and its 
surroundings to the city of New York; if thisis to be “the New York 
Gate,” and if all the 


gt » ls, 


men, dogs, horses, griffins, lions, eagles, and 
splashing water are in any way emblematic or representative of the city, 
the citizens should seriously protest, and beg the Commissioners to re-adopt 
the name they gave it before. 

We have been in doubt which of the four names of the four Fifty-ninth 
Street entrances might belong to the Fifth Avenue, which to the Eighth 
Avenue entrance. But there can be no doubt as regards the other two. 
Easily recognizable marble personifications are sitting about each. The 
Sixth Avenue clearly leads to “ The Artisans’ Gate ;’ the Seventh Avenue 
to “ The Artists’ Gate ;” and there is no doubt or dispute possible. 

The Sixth Avenue entrance is graced by the presence of six goddesses or 
genii (the word genius must needs be of epicene gender when we talk of 
allegorical personages), who evidently have charge of the mechanical arts. 


They are raised on huge and high pedestals, each decorated with moulded 
| cornice and base, round pediments, and sunken panels filled with slabs or 


They are colossal ; yes, many times larger than life. They sit 
in an eternal calm, as goddesses should, having nought to do but to guard 
the sledge-hammers, driving-wheels, and other utensils which they bear as 
The Seventh Avenue entrance has but four muses in 
attendance, but each of the four has in charge the little naked boy who is 
usually found at the knees of any personified Fine Art. 
muses” 


their attributes, 


The “ hard-grained 
of the mechanical arts at Sixth Avenue are comparatively modern 
conceptions ; if little boys had been sent to learn of these, they perhaps had 
been clothed ; but it is a sacred tradition that the pupils of Sculpture and 


Painting shall be nude. The goddesses here, too, are recognizable by their 


| attributes ; at least, she on the left with the Ionic capital must be Archi- 


tecture ; she with the sphynx must be Sculpture; she on the right next the 
gate may be Astronomy, but the presence of her colleagues indicates that 
she is Painting ; that the flat tablet is a drawing-board ora stretched canvass, 
and that the apparatus below is not, as it seems, a globe. 

The worship of personified virtues and arts and natural forces is the worst 
form of archaic superstition that exists, paralyzing the arts wherever it has 
influence. The only art 
that is good for any people is an art that has reference to things the people 


are interested 


The day of such vanities is gone, never to return: 


in and understand. If there is anything in which the 
American people are not interested and which they do not understand, it is 
the mythological repertoire of the modern classical artists. Even the per 
sonifications of the Pilgrim’s Progress are less familiar than they were, and 
are less alive since the literature of the nineteenth century began its reign. 
The stock allegories of art are interesting to us only as we are a little anti- 
quarian in our tastes, or very much under the influence of the artists of the 
sixteenth century. 

The Seventh Avenue entrance has for its gate-posts two high, square 
piers, with colossal busts upon them, made to look a little like the popular 
And, if this artists’ gate is to be Greek in 


shows from the Fifth Avenue side. From the park it shows as ornamental | design, our very limited knowledge of Greek allegory and glyptic art will 
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hardly supply a better emblem. But it should not be a gate-post ; that 
much we think is evident ; and it should be Greek and not French Greek, 
modern Greek, sham Greek, as these are. So with the Victory or Fame, 
who, perched on a lofty Ionic column, overlooks the scene and holds out 
crowns to the artists who are to throng this gate; a good statue of Vic 
tory or Fame is as good an emblem as we can get if we must have 
emblems; but the top of a high column is no place for it, and so badly 
designed a column as this, so clumsy, such a caricature of the Greek order, 
has no place on earth. And so at the Sixth Avenue entrance, the symbolism 
is not the worst thing ; the worst things are the bad architecture, the poor 
and feeble bronze columns with composite capitals upon them and spiked 
globes for finials upon these, the little brackets branching out of the motley 
shaft, to hold lanterns and help carry the gates, the poverty of the details 
so plainly visible even in these small-seale drawings, the meaning!ess intro- 
duction of flagstaffs and “ gonfalons,” and the alteration of the whole face 
of the ground thereabouts, for the purpose of gaining a little commonplace 
“ effect” on entering. 


It is noticeable that Mr. Hunt has almost perfectly well conceived his 


subject. It is evident that he has grasped the whole matter in hand and 
can handle it. The accessories are all provided and set down as if already 
“in the form” somewhere. And this fact makes us the more sorry for the 
unmistakable badness of these designs and the more afraid of them. For 
it is clear that these are the designs themselves, matured and thought out 
and finished, and by no means crude and hasty sketches. The architect 
and the Commissioners know what they are about, it would seem, and are 
satisfied to go on and add these gateways, just as they see them in these 
drawings, to the beautiful Central Park. 


For the community’s sake we hope that something will prevent such a | 
misstep as that. The fine arts in New York can hardy bear so severe a| 
chill as that would be; they are not hardy enough yet. The people need | 
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Greenbacke - - - - + + © © = $4135,160,569 
ettie@i~«e = +. 6 ee HF US 4),032 
Requisitions - ° © ° - - - - - - - 15. 736,000 


Total free of interest $474,646,601 
Less on hand ee es ee 116,739,652 


Net Currency - - - * = - : = & $357,906, 969 





Debt past due - . - - - : - - - - 1,527,120 

Total of all Debt - : : ° ° . ‘ ‘ $2,7: 276 
Annual Interest in Gold - - - - - - - . 64,521,837 
Annual Interest in Currency - - 74,740,630 


The total debt of the United States on the previous statement of May 
31 was $2,635,205,753, and it is generally admitted, since the appearance of 
the last exhibit, that the increase of $122,048,523 in the two months is much 
less than could have been reasonably expected from the extraordinary clos 
ing settlements with the army on the occasion of its being disbanded. The 
sudden cessation of the war in April and May devolved on the Treasury a 
large sum total of requisitions for June and July, which would have been 
otherwise spread over the fall months. 

It will be noticed with much pleasure that the balances on hand in the 
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Treasury, on 3ist ult., are unusually heavy ; so that, after providing for the 


extra requisitions referred to, the Secretary has ample resources to conduct 
his finances hence to the meeting of Congress, by the economical employ- 
ment of his cash balances and accruing revenues and the judicious use of 
his 6 per cent. certificates of indebtedness. His cash balances are : 


In gold - . ‘ ‘ . 7 
In currency - - : ‘ ‘ ; . 4 





84.401, 775 


Total - - - - $116,739,632 


It is probable that Mr. McCulloch will not suffer his gold balances to ac- 


cumulate further at present, as his gold interest for three months to come is 
very light, while he will require $10,950,000 in currency to pay the 15th of 
August interest on the first series of $300,000,000 of 7.30 per cents, which 
sum he can readily derive from his surplus gold customs, by the gradual sale 
of seven or eight millions of gold, now believed to be going on. 
ing customs and revenue for August, September, and October, all in gold, 
may be estimated thus, including the out-ports : 


His accru- 


August - - - - - - - $13,000,000 
September - - - - ° - - 11,500,000 
October - - - - : - 10,500,000 

Together - - - - - - - $35, 000,000 


35,337,857 


$70.3: 337,857 


Present balances as ahove 


Total - - - - - - - 


His gold interest, to be paid . 


September 1, on 10-408 - - - . $4,319,252 

November 1, on 5-203 . - - - - 18,197,085 
2.516337 

Gold surplus after November 1 interest, - - - - e178: 821,520 


The gold customs for July turned out $9,908,000 at New York (being 


almost 72 per cent. of the whole) and something like $3,850,000 at the out- 
ports; making a total for the month of $13,758,000. For the first four 


days in August our customs at New York are more than equal to the daily 
average of July, but are scarcely expected to run so throughout the month. 

The accruing currency revenues from internal taxation are coming in 
quite freely, and will afford in August an average of nearly a million of 
dollars per day ; most of the revenue taxes being made payable every month. 

The outstanding certificates of indebtedness, at twelve months’ date, 
bearing six per cent., amount on the present statement to $106,706,000. 
This time last year they amounted to $180,591,000, and on the meeting of 
Congress last December to about $250,000,000. 

Altogether, the present exhibit and prospect of our national finances 
affurd ground for increased confidence in the conduct and security of our 
large public debt, and also reflect credit on the practical skill and sound 
management of the present finance minister of the Government. It would 
be desirable to have such plain, straightforward exhibits of the state of the 
Treasury and the condition of the public debt at the close of every month 


in place of every sixty days. 


Business during the past week has been very active among the dry 
goods importers. They have paid customs on over three and a half millions 
of goods in value, and are said to find a free market for nearly all descrip- 


tions. The foreign general merchandize import entries are also on a liberal 
scale. The gold customs on the dry goods and general merchandize market 


will exceed two and a half millions. 

The export trade has not improved on the present week's return from the 
Custom House, but we learn that a large amount of cotton is in the course of 
shipment for Liverpool, not yet cleared at the Custom House, but which will 
appear in the next or succeeding weekly returns. The breadstuffs export is | 
not encouraged by the latest news from the European crops and markets. 
The orders for shipment previously on hand were interfered with by the 
rumors of last week of bad harvest weather in some sections of the West, 
which induced a sudden speculation in wheat for home account. As these 
rumors are row found to have been grossly exaggerated, the market has 
become quiet. 

The receipts of cotton for the week are over 15,000 bales. The estimates 
of the stock of old cotton remaining in the South continue very unsettled, 
but the freedom of the recent receipts at New Orleans, Mobile, and Memphis 
has induced greater confidence in the estimates of about 1,500,000 bales 
at the close of the war. 

The European demand for United States 5-20s was active early in the 
week, and amount transmitted this week nearly two millions—last week 
nearly three millions. This operation appears to keep down the rate of ex- | 
change on London, notwithstanding the firmness in gold and the large cal- 


_ 93} as against 95}, including the 3 per cent. August dividend. 


The Nation. 





culations indulged in by the gold speculators that the current heavy importa. 
tion of goods must throw the foreign balances against us. 

The firmness in gold is not so marked at the close of the week as in the 
beginning, and the quotation is 143} as against 1453 last Saturday. 

Money is dearer to the brokers and at one time difficult to borrow at 7 
per cent., but on Friday and this morning the disposition to lend at this 
rate is quite equal to the demand from borrowers on call. Mercantile paper 
is 7 to 10 per cent. per annum, 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 

The U. 8. 5-20s, old issue, rose to 107 per cent. at the beginning of the 
week on a very heavy order from London, but subsequently returned to 1054 
to 105% per cent. At the close they were 106 for the old and 105 for the new. 
The 6 per cents. of 1881 have slightly declined from 107} to 107; the 10-40s 
are the same as last Saturday, 97} per cent. 

The 7.30 per cents (Currency Loans) fell to 983 for the second series early 
in the week on a momentary pressure of some large parcels from Govern- 
ment contractors, who subscribed to the loan last spring, and hypothecated 
the notes in bank for four months. The price is now 99} per cent. Treas- 
ury certificates are 974 to 97% per cent. for the issues of 1865. The issues 
of last year have mostly found a resting place in bank, and cannot be had 
much under par value, as they are fast running to maturity. 


STATE SECURITIES. 
There is not much business in New York State stocks or in Border State 
bonds this week. Tennessees are 70} to 71 per cent. 
RAILWAY SECURITIES. 


The mortgage bonds of most of the leading roads are firmly held, and 
but seldom offered at the stock exchange. The bidding is about as follows : 





Ds hy I A, BR sci casecsccccouscnes bh: > RAR. Serre 1 
N. Y. Cen. 6s, R. Est.. in sista cmc > oa. eS eee re 
N. Y. Cen. 68, Subserip.. -+scenele 3 § 4 ee 80 
Erie ists, ex d., "68 Sebnndchicye ame, & Ob. Bon. MO... .....-...-00. 1) 
Erie 7s, 2d mort., 1879. ef aaa 103 
Erie 7s, 3d mort., 1883 Del. L. & W. 2d mort ................1083¢ 
Erie 7s, 5th mort., -.. Tol. & Wab. Equip. Bds......... 60 
Buf. N. Y. & E. ist M, ee eS rere rs 
Hud. R. %e, ist °69.......... Pitts,, Ft. W. & C. 2d M......... 93 
Hud. R. 7s, 2d 8. F., °85 Cleve. & P. eth ae edachied vice st Ww 
Chi., B. & Q. 8 per cent. ists. cocekae OOM OS eer 95 
N. Ind. SI I occ cncccces due 9 Chi. & Alton ve _ . Saar 
Mich. 8. &N. 1. 8. F. Tpercent........ 95 Chi. & Alton Income .......... 88 
| Ill. Com. 7 por cent, 1670... ......20000 BAD , | Clo Ge Blew. 16 Bins. cscccivccccsccs 70 


Alton & T. H. 2ds Pref. 

Erie shares this week declined from 98 to 87, and then went up to 904 
to 91 per cent. New York Central is now sold ex dividend, and stands 93 to 
Reading is 
107 to-day, the same as last Saturday; Hudson River is 113 per cent. ; 
Michigan Central 109, same as last week ; Michigan Southern declined from 
67+ to 664; Pittsburg 72} to 71; North-West firm at 28; North-West 
preferred advanced from 623 to 63} per cent.; Fort Wayne deelined from 
98} to 97% per cent.; Rock Island 108%, same as last Saturday. Market 
rather tame this morning. 

MISCELLANEOUS SHARES. 

The changes not important since last week. 

GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
bills on London 108 to 108} for gold. 


Gold 148} to 1434; 


The Nation: 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


——— oe 


Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
It will, 


the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 


body. on the contrary, make an- earnest effort to bring to 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one ot its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for 1t. 


It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 














public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
every week by a writer whose position and character will give 


his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 


trustworthy guide. 


A special correspondent, who has been 
with 


letters will appear hereafter every week, and he is charged with 
the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, leaving 


public as far as possible to draw its own inferences. 


It embraces among its regular or occasi6nal contributors the 


lowing names: 


Henry W. LONGFELLOw, 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 


SamvueEu Exot (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 


Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 
Dr. Francis LIEBER, 


Proressor GoLpwrin Sita (Oxford), 


ProFEssorR Curb (Harvard), 
Henry JAMES, 

CuaRLEs E, Norton, 

JupGE Bonp (Baltimore), 
Epmunp QUINCY, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have heen for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 
class makers, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 

650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicago, Itt. 
J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


‘ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street, 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. | 


Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITOH SEWING-MAOHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred | 


to any in market for family use. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


538 Broadway, N. Y. 


“THE MACIC.” 
MOODY’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING HOOP SKIRTS. 


It is the only article of the kind manufactured that is | 
r én the narrow church-pews, on | 


never in the way eithé 
horseback, or in any crow. °¢ place. 

The new Trail Skirt of this peculiar manufacture is 
particularly recommended to ladies, as the flexible joints 
enable her to fold it about her person with much greater 
ease than a small one of the old style. Ladies are well 
aware that thereis no article of dress which has hereto- 
fore caused so much trouble and annoyance as hoop skirts, 
and the 
purchasing. 

LATIMER & BOUND, Sole Manufacturers, 
72 Murray Street, N. Y. 


care, has started on a journey through the South. 


They have, throughout that long period, | 


should at least examine ** Tuk Maaetic” before , 


The Nation. 


PROFESSOR 


PROFESSOR 
PROFESSOR 
selected for his work 
His 


fol- 
_ Henry T. 


eo) 


Proressor W. D. Wuttney (Yale), 

D. C. Gruman (Yale), 

JupGE Dany, 

Dwicut (Columbia College), 
TayLeR Lewis (Schenectady), 
JUDGE WAYLAND, 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 

Dr. McCirntock, 

Dr. Jos. P. THomprson, 

PHILuirs Brooks, 


REV. 
Rev. 
the Rev. 
Rev. Dr. BELLows, 
C. J. STB, 


TUCKERMAN, 


Bayarp TAYLor, 

C. A. BrisTeb, 

C. L. Brace, 

Witiram Lioyp Garrrson, 


SypNEY GEORGE FISHER, 


THEODORE TILTON, 
JAMES PARTON, 


Gar HAMILTON. 


TERMS :—Three Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Two 
Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


additional. 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pvs.uisner, 


The Horace Waters 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
parchaoet. Monthly paymenis received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School Settees 


IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT PATON, 
24 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Great Improvements in Sewing 
Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Salesrooms, 536 Broadway, N. Y., 
250 Washington Street, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles 


of mechanism, possessing many rare and valuable im- 
provements, having been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be SIMPLICITY and PER- 
FECTION COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the 
LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither RIP nor 
RAVEL, and is alike on both sides, performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from Leather to the 
finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or sik thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 
| AGENTs WANTED where none are established, to whom 
a liberal discount will be given. 
] T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
536 Broadway, N. Y. 


pa EDDY’S 
KEROSENE COOKING AND HEATING 
Stoves and Ranges. 


| These Cooking Stoves will Bake, Boil, Stew, and Roast 
with the greatest economy and facility, and without 
heating the room in which they are used. They are per- 
| fectly simple, operating like an ordinary Kerosene Lamp 
with a chimney, and are the only Kerosene Stoves that 
| burn without smoke or odor. 

* We have been prfectly astonished to see what a labor- 
saving, dirt-saving, and heat-saving institution is Eppy's 
| PATENT KEROSENE Stove. Taking the cost of running it, 
‘nd the result attained, it is the best patent in the mar- 
ket.”’"— Worcester Daily Spy. 

Our Heating and Cooking Stoves are very convenient 
and economical, especially where a fire is required buta 
few hours at a time. 

Orders for Stoves may be sent throngh American Adver- 
tising Agency, 389 Broadway, New York. 

‘LESLEY & ELLIOT, Manvuracturers, 
| 494 Broapway, N. Y. 
! Send for Illustrated Circular. 


130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE 00, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
629 BROADWAY. 


Hudson River Institute 
Affords the very best advantages for a Classical, Scientific, 
Commercial, and Musical education. French Conversa- 
tion and Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies, and Military 


Drill for Gentiemen daily, without extra charge. A new 
Gymnasium, costing $6,000. Eighteen Instructors. Term 


opens September 11. 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF DESKS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 

107 Fuiton St., near Nassav Srt., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY. 


COOKING AND HEATINC BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 

GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 

Also, 

KEROSENE OIL COOKINC STOVES, 


The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 
Smell. ; 


ZAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 
474 Broadway, N. Y. 





(zw Mlustrated Catalogues sent free. 
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GARDEN & CEMETERY ADORNMENTS. 


FOUNTAINS, VASES, ETC., ETC. 
SUMMER HOUSES, 

ARBORS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, ETC. 

Wire Trellises and Arches 

ETC, 


FOR VINES, FLOWERS, 


[RON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads of every description 


Publie 


Prisons, ete. 


For Dwellings, Institutions, Hospitals, 


Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, eto, 


STABLE FIXTURES 


Hay Racks, Mangers, Stall Divisions, ete. 


IRON RAILING, 


The Nation. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 


FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 


FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J.C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. 


Benedict’s Time, 
171 BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT ST,, 
NEW YORK. 
TO SOLDIERS. 
AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES. 


Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 
and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property that 
constantly returns good interest, and its money value is 
80 well-known that a pocket full of silver dollars wouldn't 
be as useful. 

For sale and warranted by 

| BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Keepers of the City Time, and Agent 

! American (Waltham) Watches, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. 


For enclosing Cemetery Plots, Offices, Dwellings, | 


Public Squares, ete. 

Having purchased the business of the New York Wire 
Railing Company, Hutcutnson & WiIcKERSHAM late 
Agents, we are now the exclusive Owners and Mannufac- 
turers of 
Patent Wire Railing & Farm Fencing, Window 

Guards, etc., 


And we offer to the public the largest variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON GOODS to be found in the United States. 


Particular attention given to Export trade. 
al ‘ ‘ 
CHASE & C O., 
Warerooms 524 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


DECKER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 

FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
91 BLEECKER STREET, 
(MARBLE BuiILprng,) 
One block west from Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
MARVIN’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars : 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO. 265 Broadway. 


Send for a descriptive Circular. 


PATENT 


BLOCK-TIN, 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 


| WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all —— 
ily an 


have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do-all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 


recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- | 


machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 


stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, | 
They have received the | 


| durability, and elegance of finish. 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 


exhibited in competition with other standard machines. | 


The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. 
whether they wis 


nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CoO., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. 

solicited. 


STATIONERY. 


To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NOTION DEALERS, 


|—The undersigned, being the oldest envelope manufac- | 


turers in this country, and having the amplest facilities, 
| are always ready to supply, by the thousand or by the 
million, envelopes of every variety of size, pattern, and 
color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called for. 
WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 
537 Pearl St., New York. 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
DRUGS, 
Indigo, Corks, Sponges, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, Erc., Erc., 
170 and 172 William Street, N. Y. 





8 for the sale of the 


They are superior to_all others for fam- | 
manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, | 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They | 


Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, | 
to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- | 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- | 


Orders 


CARTER, KIRTLAND & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers o1 


OT HIN 


340 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


C OL G 


? 


OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE AND VERY 


COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
OF ALL GRADES, 


EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED GOODS, 


Having made extensive purchases at a time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a position 
to supply our customers upon the most favorable aad 
advantageous terms. 


Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and Dealers generally will 
find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock 


before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to the execution of orders. 


SAM'L CARTER, WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
JOHN ROSE, CHAS. B. PEET, 
JOHN H. WERTS, Special. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
eph 
dfsee 
arranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 70 to No. 761. 


eph With 
TRADE MARK: ethic t, Designating 
rmingham. 


Numbers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TRADE MARK: 


For sale by 


Away with Spectacles. 

Old Eyes made New without SPECTACLES, DOCTOR, 
or MEDICINE. Pamphlet mailed free on receipt of ten 
cents. Address F. B. FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broadway, New 
York. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 


Pye’s O. K. Soap. 
PyLe’s BLUEING PoWDER. 


| PyLe’s SALERATUS. 
Py e’s CREAM TARTAR, 


Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James PyLe, Manufacturer, New York. 

Archer & Pancoast, 
9, 11, 18, 15, AND 17 Mercer Street, New York, 





| Manufacturers of Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, Chandeliers, 
Pendants, Brackets, Lamps, etc., etc., for home trade or ex- 
portation, as alsothe Patent Convex and other Lanterns 
| for burning coal oil without a chimney. 

Dealers are respectfully invited to examine our goods. 
Warerooms and Manufactory, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 Mercer 
Street, New York. 





THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 


stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY'S New 
They “ Excel all 


| 


| Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘* THE BEST.” 


_ | others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 


in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 
“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.”’—Harry SANDERSON. 
“They are very superior instruments.”—GoTTscHALK. 
“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. BrerceE. 
** admire them in the highest degree.”—G, W. Morean. 
Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 
WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 anv 427 Brooms StrREET, New YorKE. 
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